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Lower your costs and upkeep 
with new 1951 Chevrolet Trucks 








They're tough and they're thrifty, these new Chevrolet Advance- 
Design trucks for 1951. They're engineered from the ground up to 
deliver power where you need it, when you need it—as long as you 
need it. They're built to carry heavy loads—lots of them—to stay on 
the job day after day, mile after mile. They make every last drop of Advance-Design Trucks 
gas deliver its utmost in power output—no other type of engine matches 

valve-in-head efficiency. They have cabs built for greater driving 

comfort. See the ideal combination of hauling power and economy— 

the new 195] Chevrolet trucks—ot your Chevrolet dealer's today. 








CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Genera! Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Get more horsepower at the clutch €ut your costs on gas and oil Save on purchase price — gain on trade-in 
Chevrolet heavy-duty models with Lood- The high efficiency of Chevrolet's great Chevrolet's low prices save you money right 
master engine have greater horsepower at valve-in-head engines means that fuel burns at the start. And you save again when trade- 
the clutch than any of the principal standard- more evenly and smoothly. This means more in time rolls around. As America's most popu- 
equipped conventional makes in their weight miles per gallon, less money spent for gas lar truck, Chevrolet traditionally has greater 
class, 14,000 to 16,000 Ibs., G.V.W. and oil, all-around operating economy. trade-in valve. 


Check Chevrolet's Advance-Design Features: two GREAT VALVE-AN-HEAD ENGINES—the 105-h.p. Loadmaster or the 92-h.p. 

Thriftmaster—to give you greater power per gallon, lower cost perload © POWER-JET CARBURETOR—for smooth, quick acceleration response © DIAPHRAGM 

SPRING CLUTCH—for easy-action engagement * SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS—for fast, smooth shifting © HYPOID REAR AXLES—for dependability and 

long life © NEW TORQUE-ACTION BRAKES—for light-duty models © PROVED DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—for dium-duty dels @ 

NEW TWIN-ACTION REAR BRAKES—for heavy-duty models *© NEW DUAL-SHOE PARKING BRAKE—for greater holding ability on heavy-duty models © NEW 

CAB SEATS—for complete riding comfort © NEW VENTIPANES—for improved cab ventilation © WIDE-BASE WHEELS—for i sed tire mileage @ BALI- 
TYPE STEERING—for easier handling. 
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Who Milks 
Most of America’s 


Besi Cows? 


At the four great farm shows listed below representatives 
of the famous dairy herds of all breeds being shown 


were asked what make of milker they used on the home farm. 


The conclusions are evident: De Laval milks the largest 
percentage by far. It is the “Milker of Champions” selected 
to milk most of America’s best cows for only ore 


reason—Better Milking. 
@ De Laval Magnetic Speedway Milker 
@ De Laval Sterling Speedette Milker : . ope: 
otieat a Your herd will do better with De Laval Better Milking, too. 
© De Laval Combine Milking Systems See your De Laval Dealer today. 


The De Laval Separator Co., Dept. N-13 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on: 
() Magnetic Speedway Milker [) Sterling Speedway Milker 
() Sterling Speedette Milker () Combine Milking Systems 


Name 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broodway, New York 6, N. Y 


427 Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. R.F.D 
61 Beole St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Town 
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HERMETICALLY SEALED 


OP-IN UNIT 
LK COOLERS | 


Combine the Advantages 
of immersion Coolers with All the 


= Convenience of Drop-in Units 
Model 0C6-130 (6 con capocity). Other 
sodels with capacities of 2, 3, 4, 8 and 


WEW dl 


Here is the cooler with every feature 
you've ever wanted —fast neck-high 
cooling in constantly circulating icy- 
cold water. (All milk is chilled to 
50°F . or below in less than an hour 
Rugged life-tested cabinets with 
sturdy extra-capacity refrigeration 
and circulator units assure you de 
pendable service day after day, year- 
in and year-out. Large reserve ice 
bank allows you to cool up to twice 
full capacity daily. You can cool 
and store evening's milking and 
then, prior to shipment, cool the 
Drop-In Refrigeration @yatens. morning's milking, too. Full 5-year 
Easily removed from cabinet 
for cleaning, inspection or 
service 


replacement and service warranty, 
of course 

See this amazing new milk cooler 
now ... at Wilson dealerseverywhere. 


Or, write to us for full information. 


Drop-In Circulating Pump 

with permanently oiled ball 
bearing motor. Lift it out for 
cleaning, inapection or service. 











‘Qa 120 Frog 4 WE SBVEAU EN0YS) 
Yo pay tor the Sure-Stand ta 


GRASS SEEDING 
PULVERIZER 
AND PACKER 


SEEDS LEGUME AND BROME 
PULVERIZES & PACKS THE SOIL 


AlL AT THE 
SAME TIME 


“Prior to the use of Brillion SURE-STAND Grass Seeder we were seeding 
at the rate of from 8 to 10 pounds of seed per acre. Beginning this year, 
through the use of our Brillion Seeder we have obtained very good stands 
In the case of our alfalfa brome 
pounds of brome and 2', pounds of alfalfa. This 
On the 120 acres of legume 


Charles V. Simpson, Tetonka Farms, 
Waterville, Minnesota, says: 


of alfalfa at the rate of 4 pownds per acre. 
mixtures we used 4', 
mixture has formed a very satisfactory stand. 
seeding that we have done this year the saving in the cost of seed alone 


paid the original cost of the machine.” . 


Write today for name of nearest dealer and the complete Brillion 
SURE-STAND story. 


ves a model in 54”, 8°3", and WRITE TODAY! 
ur needs 108” rolling widths in 
to meet Y? double and single box models 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 
BRILLION + WISCONSIN 


Write for new 
free fully ittue- 
trated 


, BOOKLET 
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For those of you somewhat “rusty” on what 

Constitutes an outstanding Holstein cow, we sug- 

est you study carefully our cover picture made by 

Strohmeyer and Carpenter. This grand cow is 

Sensation Highline Lassie Belle, bred and owned 

by Warren Wigsten of Highline Farm, New York. 

“Lassie Belle” has m an enviable record for 

Warren, New York's top 4-H club member in 1949 

and a member of Cornell's dairy and livestock 

judging teams before graduating last spring. As a 

2-year-old “Lassie Belle” was undefeated in eastern 

shows and was nominated for All-American. This 

_ she was grand champion at the Eastern States 

xposition and the Indianapolis Dairy Exposition 

and is nominated for All-American 3-year-old. She 

and her full sister are nominated for All-American 

pate of Dam. At 2 yrs. 9 mos. on Herd Test 

her record was 12,684 M., 491.1 F., in 311 days. 

At 3 yrs. 9 mos. on Herd Test her record to date is 12,701 M., 480 F., in 218 days, 
both records entirely on 2x. Keep this cow in mind when placing the Holsteins. 
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ew ways 


apply ¢ractor en 
Here they are — Allis-Chalmers’ latest! TRACTION BOOSTER that makes poasi- 
The new Model CA Tractor now steps ble more actual drawbar pull. Automati- 
out with its companion two-bottom plow cally, the Booster increases weight on the 
— alongside the popular WD Tractor and drive wheels to match the load. 
its close-coupled three-bottom plow. Both have TWO-CLUTCH power con- 
In keeping with Allis-Chalmers’ policy, _trol, including an auxiliary hand clutch 
our power rating of these tractors is con- _—_ (optional on CA). Plus a four-speed trans- 
servative. In extreme conditions, no, but mission, built-in hydraulic control system 
in average soils, yes, they will handle _for implements, hydraulic shock-abseorber 
these plow loads. seat, low-pitch muffler, power take-off, 
Both tractors are now equipped with drive pulley, lights, battery and starter. 
POWER SHIFT wheel spacing that adjusts Stop at your Allis-Chalmers dealer's 
rear-wheel width by engine power. soon for a look at the outstanding farm 
Both have a quick-acting hydraulic tractors of their time. 


Allis-Chalmers dealers 
invite you to hear the NATIONAL * 
FARM and HOME HOUR, 


NBC — Every Saturd. TRACTOR DIVISION . MILWAUKEE 6, U.S.A. 








ER SHIFT hydraulic 4 TWO-CLUTCH 
wheel spacing TRACTION BOOSTER power control 
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ROM NEAT DAIRYMEN SAY PENSTIX 





WAY TO CONTROL MASTITIS FAST 


FAMED PABST FARMS 


ALWAYS USE 
SAY RESULTS 


Oconomowoc, Wis.— Pabst 
Farms located near this Wiscon- 


| sin town, maintain 420 registered 


Arnold Jurgens, manager of Rennebohm Farm and 
son Clifford with Rennebohm Ormaby Tidy Romeo 
and daughter Rennebohm Inka Ormsby Roselind. 
(Clifford Jurgens in insert.) 


Frank Elderbrook, with one of his 
herd of fine Holsteins 








NEVER EXPECTED TO SAVE 
THIS COW: PENSTIX 
TURNED THE TRICK 


Wis.—Frank Elder- 
with his brother and 
dairy farms 
nearly 270 acres 


we of 55 Hol 


BURLINGTON, 
brook, ak ig 
father operate 
here, totaling 
They milk an aver 
steins. Mr. Elderbrook has tried 
many methods of treatment for 
ough the 


busine . 


two 


mastitis tl vears he has 


been in the und says he 
has never foun 
Penstix for its 
results 

Last March,” 
infected with mastitis that 
er expected to Then 
started using Penstix. Her udder 
was terribly inflamed and it 
tainly looked like a hopeless case 
We kept right on using Penstix 
every day, until she was dried up 
Three months ago this cow fresh 
ened, and has 
ill four quarters 
conditio 
mastitis.” 

Mr. Elderbrook likes t« 
Penstix and keeps a supply on 
hand all the time. Here's how he 


1 anything to equal 
uniformly fine 
he says, “we had 
a cow 
we save 
we 
cer 


been milking well in 
Her bag is in good 
ut 


n witho a sign of 


use 





(NO ‘LOST QUARTERS’ 


ON RENNEBOHM FARM 
WITH PENSTIX 


Maptison, Wis.—“We haven't been 
losing quarters since using Penstix,”’ 
Clifford Jurgens, herdsman on the 
Rennebohm Farm here stated at a 
recent interview. He and his father, 
Arnold, manager of the farm, have 
been using Penstix for the treat- 
ment of mastitis since these peni- 
cillin bougies first appeared on the 
market two years ago. 


Farming 285 acres with 107 reg- 
istered Holsteins, Clifford Jurgens 
finds Penstix easy to use, easy to 
keep on hand. He says, “At the 
first sign of mastitis we insert two 
Penstix’ into the infected quarter 
and then follow this up with one 
insertion every twelve hours. Often 
the infection clears up completely 
in less than two days. Never takes 
than three in the more seri- 


ous Cases 


more 


on Penstix-SM 
hougies, the new combined anti- 
biotic treatment, combining peni- 
cillin and dihydrostreptomycin in 
a single bougie, Mr. Jurgens said, 
We are mighty glad to have 
Penstix-SM available, with strep 
tomycin added, espe ially for 
treatment of severe infections. But 
for most cases of mastitis, I don’t 
see how you can beat Penstix.” 


Commenting 








feels about Wyeth Penstix. “They 
are the most convenient, sanitary 
method I know for mastitis con- 
trol. We like the way they are 
wrapped, and the fact that Penstix 
does not require refrigeration. You 
can put me down for Penstix 
every time.” 


Holsteins on three farm sites. In 
1950 the Pabst Farm herds were 
the winners of 38 blue ribbons at 
fivestateand national farm shows. 
They were named ‘premier ex- 
hibitor and breeder’ at the Mil- 
waukee-Wisconsin State Fair, the 
Indianapolis-International Dairy 
Show and the lowa National 
Dairy Congress. 

Sylvester Weiler, head herds- 
man for the Pabst Farms, is an 
enthusiastic booster for Wyeth 


Penstix in mastitis control. He| 
| says, “Penstix play an important | 


part in our herd management 
program. Because of accidental 
injuries to the udder, it is impos- 
sible to eliminate mastitis a hun- 
dred per cent. That’s why we al- 
ways keep several packages of 
Penstix handy, in every one of 
our barns.” 

Mr. Weiler goes on to state, 
“All of our men are instructed to 
use Penstix at the very first sign 
of trouble. Insertion is easy, and 
the results throughout the herd 
have been uniformly fine.” 

The Pabst Farms have been 
breeding and developing out- 





PENSTIX: 
EXCELLENT! 


Sylvester Weiler, head herdsman at 
Pabst Farms near Oconomowoc, W is. 








standing Holstein-Friesians on 
their farms since 1908, and have 
consistently been the winners of 
blue ribbons and awards for their 
cows since that time. 

Farm management at Pabst 
Farms has always featured fac- 
tual information in planning 
every operation, the considera- 
tion of new methods and devices 
and a very complete record of 
every operation. Mr. Pabst him- 
self has been frequently honored 
for his contributions to better 
farming methods, recently receiv- 
ing a certificate of recognition 
from the University of Wisconsin. 





MAKE MASTITIS 


Now you can 
get the treat- 
ment to fit the 
infection, when 
mastitis visits 
your herd 
Dairymen everywhere are talking 
about the effective, economical, 
easy to use Wyeth line of products 
for control of this disease, one of 
the most costly to the dairy 
industry 
Penstix penicillin bougies each 
contain 25,000 units of crystalline 
penicillin G, effective in treatment 
of mastitis caused by streptococcus 
agalactiae. The Penstix-SM bou- 





WYETH PENSTIX OR OINTMENT 


Write Wyeth today for free mastitis contro! booklet 


CONTROL EASY 


gies contain the same amount of 

penicillin with the addition of 

25,000 units of streptomycin. This 

latter combined antibiotic treat- 

ment is most effective in more 

severe forms of mastitis infection 
For cows with dry quarters, 

where the use of bougies is im- 

practical Wyeth Penicillin Oint- 

ment is usual- 

ly indicated or * 

the Penicillin 

Dihydrostrep- 

tomycin Oint- 

ment, in the 

new easy -to-in- 

sert tubes. 








CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 


Wijewk 


Incorporated e 


Philadelphia, 





Pa. 








Wyeth 


R 








Words to Remember 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 

Albert 8S. Goss, until his death October 
25, was master of The National Grange. 
Prior to his passing, he had prepared his 
50-page annual address to the Grange. Pre- 
sented here is but a small portion of that 
address. We commend it te your serious 
and thoughtful study. If you desire the en- 
tire address, write to The National Grange, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. We 
consider his complete final address exem- 
plury statesmanship appropriate and vita) 
at this half-century mark. 


HRIST taught the sacredness of the indi- 
¢. vidual and declared the laborer to be wor- 
thy of his hire. Marx subordinated the in- 
dividual to the welfare of the state and robbed 
the individual of initiative and incentive in the 
philosophy of producing according to ability, re- 
ceiving according to need. This theory has been 
tried many times since Christ's day, and has al- 
ways failed except where enforced by an all- 
powerful police state which destroyed freedom 
and made the individual subservient to the state. 
Nowhere on earth do the principles of commu- 
nism and individual freedom come into such 
sharp eontrast as between Russia and America. 
Nowhere on earth do the citizens of any nation 
enjoy as high a standard of living as in America 
and it is easily understandable why Communist 
Russia, with its policy of destroying competi- 
tion, should be so bitter in its denunciation of 
America and should go to such lengths to mis- 
represent America to the people behind the iron 
curtain 

We must never forget that we are engaged in 
a@ great war of ideas or doctrines. If a shooting 
war should come, it will not settle the issue. It 
is a moral issue which will not be settled until 
it is settled right and while we have no right 
to impose our ideas on others, we have the right 
and an obligation to other nations to see that 
all are free to follow their own beliefs in their 
own way 

We understand the basic principles of freedom 
and justice which in a hundred and fifty years 
have brought America from a tiny struggling na- 
tion to the most powerful nation on earth, en- 
joying the highest standards of living known to 
history, but most of the world dges not know 
and does not understand what freedom of op- 
portunity really means. 

We accomplish nothing by talking the merits 
of freedom and democracy to people who have 
never known either, and whose chief and con- 
stant struggle is to get enough food to live and 
a piece of land on which to grow it. We should 
not forget that Russia has won battles for dom- 
ination over nearly half the people of Europe 
and Asia without firing a gun. She has’ sold 
them on an idea and has taken active steps: to 
put that idea into effect. One of her first steps 
has been to confiscate the land and divide, the 

” 
big estates among the peasants. True,*she has 
largely taken it away later through collectivist 
farms and by excessive taxes, but she has hit 
directly at an evil which has borne heavily on 
nearly half the world’s people for generations. 


HLOARD'S 
BAIRYMAN 


Founded in 1885 





if you wish sound advice for the future, read these 
final words of Albert S. Goss, one of our greatest 
agricultural statesmen of the first half century. 


It is a significant fact that for a century com- 
munism found its most fertile fields among the 
workers in industry and that its strongest oppo- 
sition came from rural areas. Recently it has 
made its greatest progress in farming areas be- 
cause it has attacked the age old land problem, 
and some of the greatest agricultural nations in 
the world are viewing communism with interest 
because ~* its land reform program. 

There is a better way but we are doing little 
or nothing to promote it. It is entirely feasible 
to buy up the land in large holdings and sell to 
the farmers in small tracts on long term amor- 
tized contracts. The owners could be compen- 
sated in long time bonds quite similarly to the 
manner in which the Irish land problem was 
solved. Then, if financial aid were given to these 
bondholders to put the capital thus released from 
land holdings into industrial development, such 
as these backward nations need so desperately, 
real progress would be made in solving the land 
problem on a much sounder basis than anything 
communism has to offer. This is but one field of 
opportunity. 

In this war of ideas we must have a practical 
program or we will continue to lose ground 
despite the fact that we are positive that the 
right answer lies in individual freedom and op- 
portunity. We must have a definite policy and 
then help put it to work. 


On the domestic front production is the key 
to winning in this world struggle, yet inflation 
can easily rob us of the fruits of victory. They 
are both part of the same problem, for ample 
production is the best remedy and the only per- 
manent cure for inflation. All slowdowns, work 
limitations, andby jobs, or feather-bedding 
practices should not only be made illegal but 
should also be made so unpopular and disgrace- 
ful that workers who have practiced them will 
voluntarily join in the common effort to produce 
to the maximum to meet the emergency. 

Basically, the cause of inflation is the pressure 
of excessive demand on short supplies so that 
competition to sell goods shifts to competition to 
buy goods. The first remedy is to increase the 
supply to meet the demand, as follows: 

a. The wise use of credit for production pur- 


b. The allocation of basic materials to essen- 
tial uses. 

c. Reduction of public expenditures. 

Where the supply cannot be increased enough 
to meet the demand, the next remedy is to ad- 
just the demand to fit the supply. This can be 
accomplished in a number of different ways: 

a. Control of consumer credit. ° 

b. Increased taxation to absorb excess purchas- 
ing power. 

c. Campaigns for personal purchase of govern- 
ment bonds. 

d. Personal abstention from buying unneces- 
sary items in short supply. 

e. If the demand resists these economic pres- 
sures and still exceeds the supply, there should 
be rationing to assure that the short supply is 
divided equitably. 


f. Where profiteering occurs, price controls are 
justified. Great care should be used, however, 
not to abuse price controls or to place too much 
reliance upon them to control inflation. With- 
out other economic measures they will fail. For 
example, if the price of meat goes up because 
of shortage, price ceilings would add nothing to 
the supply but would actually contribute to 
greater demand and thus aggravate the prob- 
lem; while rationing, adequately enforced, would 
distribute the supply equitably and make price 
ceilings enforceable if needed. Price ceilings 
should not be attempted without rationing. 

g. If any system of price controls is used, it 
should extend to all items, including wages. 

If price controls are employed, prices must not 
be set at unremunerative figures which will re- 
tard production. In order that farmers might 
be able to maintain maximum production, price 
ceilings should not be placed below parity in 
the case of crops. A parity price would not be 
inflationary and would be equitable for con- 
sumers. 


Economy is the most important part in any 
tax program but should not be used as an ex- 
cuse for not using public funds to do those few 
things that government can do better and more 
cheaply than can be done otherwise. We never 
have to levy taxes to raise money we don't 
spend. 

We should clearly recognize that democracy 
must be built on self-restraint, for if we do not 
have the capacity to restrain ourselves, who is 
to prevent our living beyond our means and rob- 
bing the thrifty through inflation and robbing 
our children through an ever-increasing debt 
burden? 

Such a course has wrecked other democracies 
in the past and constitutes one of the gravest 
threats to our nation today. We have balanced 
our budget only twice in twenty years and once 
was the result of applying excess borrowings of 
the previous year, when we had a twenty billion 
deficit, to meet the costs of the following year. 
Several of those years have been the most pros- 
perous in our history. 

As an example, we have freely voted social 
security benefits and, although warned that the 
taxes levied to support them would not pay the 
bill, Congress has consistently refused to in- 
crease the tax levy because the voters might ob- 
ject to it. 

No democracy which lacks the courage to tax 
its people sufficiently to live within its income 
can long survive. 

Let us accept as the first principle of cur tax 
program that we will pay as we go. Two ex- 
ceptions should be noted. The first is war. When 
war comes survival may become the only issue, 
and paying the bill must be left in part to the 
future. However, we should pay as we go as far 
as possible and willingly make substantia! per- 
sonal sacrifice to do so, and when peace comes 
immediately set out to retire the debt within a 
reasonable period. 

The second exception lies in self-liquidating proj- 
ects which can well be undertaken in periods of 

i such as the St. (Turn to page 27) 
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ICICLES CAN BE 
HAZARDOUS 


Icicles have a habit of growing in places where 
they are a hazard. To avoid serious accidents, 
here are some suggestions by a Nebraska agri- 
cultural engineer: 

1. Keep eave gutters open 
the down spouts 

2. If it is impossible to reach a group of heavy 
na off or 


Leaves often plug 


icicles hazardous location, rope other- 





wise barricade the beneath them until 
they have melted 

3. Watch the placing of your ladder when try- 
ing to reach icicles. Carry some rope to lash it 
if the footing is slippery. Use a light pole with 
a hook on the end to reach with so your ladder 


the danger of heavy ice 


space 


position will be out of 
masses falling 

i. Never climb sloping roofs without 
safety line and belt. Don't fail to use it 
right way every minute. It is always better to 
work from the ground or some level footing with 
a long pole whenever possible 

5. Watch yourself when leaning out of win- 
dows. Better use a safety line and belt here, tog 
6. When removing icicles make sure that no 
ne can appear unexpectedly where they may be 
njured by the falling ice 


CARELESS BUYING 
CAUSES DISEASE 


With the season of auction sales and com- 
munity auctions getting into full swing, it would 
be well to take stock of some precautionary 
measures to consider before making a purchase 
Une of the most important causes of disease out- 
breaks in livestock each year is through careless 
buying 

if you are buying additions to your farm herd 
or flock this winter, be careful that you don't 
buy an animal carrying a disease. Even if you 
buy a cow for $50, you lose money if the animal 
has a serious disease. Not only do you stand to 
lose the purchased animal, but many of the ani- 
mals in the home herd as well 

To prevent trouble from careless buying, in- 
upon a veterinarian’s certificate of health 
you buy an animal. In addition, make it 
keep all newly purchased stock 
home herd or flock for at least 
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CHANGE TRACTOR 
OIL FREQUENTLY 


to minimize tractor troubles during 
special attention to 
crankcase lubrication. Iowa Engineer Dale Hull 
states that for every gallon of gasoline burned, 
approximately one gallon of water is formed in- 
tractor engine. It is this water that may 
operating troubles 

is expelled from the engine in one 
ways. It may go out of the exhaust pipe 
in the form of water vapor or it can go down 
into the crankcase and mix with the lubricating 
oll. The white cloud of steam commonly ob- 
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served coming from automobile tail pipes illus- 
trates the first and most desirable type of wa- 
ter expulsion 

Normally, the moisture leaves the crankcase 
in the form of water vapor when the motor oil 
reaches 145 degrees. This is why during warm 
weather and extended operation, the moisture is 
easily driven off. In cold weather the oil takes 
longer to heat and the tractor is used for short- 
er periods of time. As a result, water may ac- 
cumulate in the crankcase and cause damage to 
the motor. 

For this reason it is a good idea to cut the 
tractor crankcase drain period by one-half in the 
winter. The oil and water may combine with 
products of combustion in the lubrication oil to 
form a compound called water sludge. It clogs 
oil lines, plugs rings, and rusts shiny surfaces in 
the motor 

Under extreme conditions the water may freeze 
in the crankcase, usually resulting in frozen oil 
lines or a twisted off oil pump drive shaft. When 
this happens, the tractor may run for a time 
without oi] pressure, unless the operator is 
watching the gauge closely 





FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


If you will turn to page 14, you will find 
the first class in the 2ist Annual Hoard’s 
Dairyman Cow Judging Contest. This is a 
picture judging contest and there will be 
five classes in all. All you have te do is 
place each of the five classes as you think 
they should be placed, keep a record of 
your placings, and after the final class ap- 
pears in the March 10 issue, send in your 
placings. Five nationally known judges will 
make the official placings. All entries will 
be scored and the winner will receive 
$50.00. There is a separate division for 
those under 18 years of age, also a separate 
division for family entries. In other words 
it’s open to the entire family, and we hope 
you will have fun placing the classes we 
have selected for you. 











BUILD GOOD 
MILK HOUSE FLOOR 


If you are planning to build a new milk house 
this winter, one of the most important points in 
the building is the milk house floor. Following 
are some pointers for an economical floor that 
will stand up under hard wear, listed by E. G. 
Bruns, farm engineer at the University of Wis- 
consin: 

1. Make the floor out of concrete, on the same 
level as the barn. The passageway floor between 
the barn and milk house can be built about two 
inches below the milk house floor level to give 
clearance for door swings. That way, water will 
not drain into the milk house from outside. 

2. High quality concrete, properly installed and 
cured, will pay off in the long run It with- 
stands moisture and is easier to clean. The floor 
needs to drain, but should not slope more than 
one-fourth of an inch to the foot. A floor that 
slopés too much is slippery when wet 

3. The concrete can be about four inches thick 
on top of a six to eight inch gravel fill. Use a 
stiff concrete mixture. It is recommended to 
use one part cement, two and one-fourth parts 
sand, with three parts gravel 

4. Do not use more than five to six gallons of 
water for each sack of cement. The concrete 
needs to be well tamped and leveled. Delay steel 
troweling until the mix is quite stiff. 
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CLEAN MILKING 
MACHINES CAREFULLY 


Some problems in maintaining milk quality 
can be avoided if milking machines are carefully 
cleaned and kept in good repair. From time to 
time it is a good idea to take the machine com- 
pletely apart. Discard all rubber which is worn 
or damaged, and replace with new. This includes 
the air hoses. 

Soak all rubber in a strong lye solution. It is 
best to bring the solution to the boiling point 
and then move the container off the hot part of 
the stove before putting in the rubber parts. 
This will prevent them from getting overheated 
This treatment restores the elasticity of the rub- 
ber and lengthens its life 

Check and clean the vacuum line. One good 
method is to draw lye solution into the line until 
it is filled. After the lye is drained out, rinse 
the line by drawing enough hot water through it 
to remove all traces of the solution. Here is a 
word of caution: If your vacuum lines are made 
of aluminum, do not use lye 

After every milking the milking machine 
should be taken apart and washed thoroughly, 
using a good brush. Storing rubber parts in lye 
solution will prolong their life and help keep 
them clean. 


SOWS NEED 
PLENTY OF EXERCISE 


Iowa swine specialists warn that the sow that 
gets too fat and lies around without getting her 


must be just about there.” 


exercise this winter is the one that is apt to 
have trouble at farrowing time 

Sows may carry considerable fat as 
they get plenty of exercise. From the ration 
standpoint, they can be kept from getting too 
fat by not overfeeding on corn or other carbo- 
hydrates 

Sows that get fed in the field during the win- 
ter months get plenty of exercise. Some success- 
ful hog raisers feed out away from the hog 
houses so that the sows get exercise going to and 
from feeding. When this is done, however, heavy 
snow may make it necessary to break paths to 
the feeding area so that can fet out for 
both exercise and feed 

Sows self-fed may need more bulk in their diet 
to keep down excess fat. Unless the feeders are 
set some distance away, self-fed usually 
don’t get as much exercise as those that are 
hand-fed away from the hog house. 


BROWN NEEDLES 
ON EVERGREENS 


Frequently readers report that some of the 
needles on their evergreen trees are turning 
brown and wonder if the condition is caused by 
a disease 

According to Wisconsin entomologists, the 
browning of evergreen needles at this time of 
the year is just a natural process and is not 
caused by a disease. It is similar to the shed- 
ding of leaves which takes place every year in 
deciduous trees. Evergreen trees shed some of 
their needles when they are two or three years 
old. By spring, new buds will appear and fill in 
the foliage. 
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} J" WONDER dairymen are apt to notice 
signs of skin trouble in their animals 
during late winter! The beasts have on 

their heavy overcoats and the long hair serves 

as a splendid dirt catcher. Not only that, but it 
provides warmth and protection for different 
kinds of parasites. The cows don't get the bene- 
fit of much sunshine at this season, either. Nor 
do they get frequent baths with warm rains to 
help keep them clean. Then they are on dry 
feed instead of the blessed green grass that usu- 
ally serves to ward off all kinds of nutritional 
deficiencies. All of these factors have been ac- 
tive and adding up since ‘way last fall. 

What Are Symptoms? 

Symptoms are apt to be a little more compli- 
cated than the appearance of a rash or a few 
pimples. In fact, intense itching is often the first 
sign that something is wrong. Just think back a 
little. Some of your cows been licking various 
parts of their bodies lately, or crowding their 
stablemates in a desperate attempt to scratch 
themselves? Or rubbing on posts and buildings 
and even wire fences every time they're turned 
loose outdoors? If so, it's a good bet that the 
beasts have some kind of skin trouble. 

Hair often drops out to leave bald spots here 
and there over the body. These naked areas are 
particularly common over the shoulders and 
across the rump around the tail-head. Some- 
times these spots show up as a healthy pink and 
again they are covered with gummy filth or 
grayish scabs. In addition, the skin may become 
greatly thickened and wrinkled like a piece of 
old leather. This condition is often made worse 
by excessive rubbing that may even draw blood 
and cause raw sores. Along with other symp- 
toms, affected animals may lose weight and drop 
seriously in milk production. There are several 
possible causes of the same symptoms. 


Lice and Mange Common 


One of the commonest ones is plain old lousi- 
ness. Four kinds of lice are recognized as caus- 
ing trouble for cattle, and three of these are 
“suckers.” They are commonly called “blue” lice 
and are made up of the big long-nose, little long- 
nose, and short-nose types. The remaining varie- 
ty “bites” is reddish in color and much smaller 
than the “blue” lice. 

Mange bites represent ancther common cause 
of winter skin troubles in cattle. There are four 
kinds of these parasites to bother cows, too. The 
sarcoptic, psoroptic, and chorioptic varieties are 
generally involved, with the demodectic type be- 
ing fairly rare. All of these mites are extreme- 
ly small and a microscope is required for positive 
identification. They cause trouble by burrowing 
in the skin and infestations may become bad 
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Allen Hetts, Wisconsin, mokes currying his herd a regular port of his chore routine, 


What are they . . . What causes them . . . How can they be 
treated .. but above all . . . How can they be prevented? 


enough to actually kill cattle. A word of warn- 
ing is in order here, for the sarcoptic variety of 
mange may also spread to people from infected 
animals. 

Ringworm is still another common cause of 
skin trouble in cattle. It may show up at any 
time of year, of course, but is much more com- 
mon in the winter months when conditions are 
favorable for its development. It is caused by a 
moldlike fungus called Trichophyton tonsurans. 
Like sarcoptic mange, it may spread: from ani- 
mals to people. 

In recent years a new addition has been made 
to the list of skin ailments affecting cattle. This 
is the so-called “X-disease” or “hyperkeratosis” 
you've been reading about. The cause is still un- 
known, so we can’t give you much information 
in this respect. However, it isn’t much of a rar- 
ity any more, since it has now been reported 
from 37 states. Consequently, you may be run- 
ning across it in your own barn one of these 
days. It is like ringworm in that it may appear 
at any time of year, but is far more prevalent 
in the wintertime. 


Feed May Cause Trouble 


One form of dandruff is fairly common among 
beef cattle that are being fattened in feed lots. 
Although they do well and appear in splendid 
health, such animals sometimes become thickly 
coated with a gray and greasy dandruff. We 
have never known of it doing any particular 
damage, but it frequently disturbs owners who 
have never seen the condition before. There is 
no completely satisfactory explanation for its ap- 
pearance. 

Every once in a while we come up against a 
particularly puzzling case of skin trouble in 
calves. When other possibilities have been elimi- 
nated, a deficiency of vitamin C can sometimes 
be demonstrated as the cause of trouble. 

Then there is the particularly frightening up- 
set due to some kind of allergy. The exact 
cause is usually unknown, but a cow eats or 
maybe even smells something that doesn't agree 
with her. The symptoms are always the same. 
Welts like bee stings appear all over the body. 
There may be profuse sweating and intense 
itching. Panting is common, along with frothing 
and open mouth breathing. Attacks may last 
only a few minutes or persist for hours. 

Different kinds of skin trouble are also quite 
common in animals that have recently been se- 
verely sick. We are often uncertain of the ex- 
act cause of such disorders. At various times 
they are due to the after-effects of a high fever 
or some kind of glandular upset or nutritional 
deficiency resulting from being “off feed” for a 
long time. 

And that just about concludes 


the list of 


causes that may be involved in winter skin 
troubles of cattle. All of which suggests that a 
word or two may be in order as regards treat- 
ment. This naturally starts with a definite diag- 
nosis of trouble. You may or may not need the 
help of your veterinarian for this job but there 
certainly is little use of spending money for 
treatments unless you know what you're trying 
to cure. Making a diagnosis may not be such 
an easy job, either. 

We remember a herd of cows we saw in New 
York State a few years ago. The owner knew 
what the trouble was, since he could see a great 
many lice. All he wanted was some powder so 
he could get rid of the pesky things. As a mat- 
ter of routine we made a check-up. 

On five animals we found lice, all right, three 
different kinds of ‘em. We also found sarcoptic 
mange mites and a fair to middlin’ infection with 
ringworm. In addition, part of the trouble might 
have been due to poor nutrition, since the herd 
was being wintered on a ration of marsh hay 
and cornstalks. Well, that's the sort of thing 
that can happen when “snap” judgment is used 
in diagnosing these winter skin troubles. 

Lime-sulfur dip in recommended dilutions is 
an old standby for the treatment of winter skin 
troubles. It is generally effective against lice, 
mites, or ringworm, though several treatments 
may be required. Some of the newer agents like 
benzene hexachloride and chlordane are recom- 
mended by various authorities for “single shot” 
treatments and are often highly effective. How- 
ever, local regulations may make them out of 
the question for your cattle. To be on the safe 
side, you'd better check with your milk company 
to see what the score is in your area as regards 
such products. 


Preventing Future Outbreaks 


Once you've gone through en outbreak of win- 
ter skin troubles, you probably won't want to re- 
peat the procedure. For that reason, you may be 
interested in knowing how to dodge future out- 
breaks. It's a little late now for preventive meas- 
ures, but maybe you'll want to do something a 
little earlier when next winter rolls around. In 
case you do, we've made a list of things to do: 

1. Thoroughly clean and disinfect quarters be- 
fore animals are brought in. 

2. Provide plenty of windows to iet in light that 
will discourage fungi and parasites. 

3. Keep both quarters and animals clean through 
the use of clippers, curry comb, and manure fork. 

4. Provide proper ventilation to avoid dampness 
and overheating. . 

5. Feed animals well to maintain their powers 
of resistance. 

6. Be sure that parasites and diseases aren't 
brought in with purchased 
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by Murray W. Forth 


There is a difference in 
barn cleaners. Pick the 
type that fits your needs. 
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Shuttle Type 

The reciprocating or shuttle type (also called 
push bar) is made up of one or two (depending 
the make) bars the length of the gut- 
ter with hinged paddles every few feet. A chain 
drive unit pulls the bar out of the barn several 
then pushes it back in, similar to the pit- 
bar on a mower, but of course with a much 
stroke. The paddles are hinged so that on 

stroke they are at right angles to the 
pull the litter toward the end of the 
On the “in” stroke, the paddies fold and 
the litter that was moved up by the 
it 
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and require less skill and care in operation than 
some of the lower cost units 


Cable and Scoop 


The fourth general 
you might look into 
vice. Although this a relative newcomer 
the competitive barn cleaner field, it 
used several years by some dairymen 
cleaner is actually little more than a 
scoop shovel. A motor and winch is fa 
the outer end of the gutter and a < 
back into the barn. The cabk 
scoop or “bucket” with handk 
places the scoop six or stall 
the discharge end of the jerks start- 
ing rope (above the alley back of the ter 
and the winch and cable pull the “mechanized 
scoop shovel” from the barn while the operator 
guides it. The process is almost like moving dirt 
with a slip scraper except the lot 
easier to handle 

The idea may sound crude and it does involve 
more operator labor than other barn cleaners 
but it has the advantage of simple construction, 
low, cost, little problems, and 
is well suited as labor saver for farm- 
ers and owners of barns not worth extensive re- 
modeling for more permanently installed cleaners 
This type of cleaner will fit best into hillside 
barns where the litter from the gutter can fall 
directly into the spreader. Although these clean- 
ers are supplied with vari devices for ele- 
vating the litter into the spreader, some of the 
advantages of and installation 
are lost when elevator 

There have been at least two models of port- 
able cleaners placed on the market. While they 
have not yet received wide acceptance by dairy- 
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Most types of cleaners hove a similar leading conveyer at the end. 
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This picture shows the construction of the cor- 
ners for a double-gutter endless chain cleaner. 


little or no installation work 
usable in almost 


men, the idea of 
and of having a portable unit 
any barn definitely has merit 

As for building your own barn cleaner, prob- 
ably most dairymen will find that they will be 
time and money ahead in the long run to buy a 
commercial model. If you do build your own, 
try to use standard, replaceable parts, and by 
all means—remember, you may not always be 
there to keep that barn cleaner working. Some 
day your son, hired man, or tenant may be us- 
ing it and his mechanical skill may not be equal 
to yours 


How 


Now that you have an idea of what types of 
cleaners you can buy, it is your job to decide 
which one is best suited for your situation 

Your should depend on whether you 
own your farm, are a tenant, rent it, or operate 
it with hired Also, is your barn new or 
old, and is it worth being remodeled? 

If you have a good barn that will be used for 
many years to come, and dairying is a regular 
part of your farm plan, don't skimp on your barn 
cleaner. You usually get what you pay for and 
this is true of barn cleaners. The more “auto- 
matic” cleaners, such as endless chain or recipro- 
cating, do cost more, and involve more work for 
installation, but in general these cleaners are 
more durable, more foolproof, and better suited 
to operation by unskilled hired labor or your 
high school son. After all, if your barn is to be 
used for the next thirty years, the equipment in 
it should be usable by any of the labor condi- 
tions that might occur during that time. 

However, if your barn is getting “worn out” 
and you aren't sure how long it will be used 
for dairying, or if you are a tenant and have to 
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foot the bill yourself, then the cleaners involving 
the least installation costs and barn remodeling 
are your best buy. The roll up and cable return 
or bucket and cable may require slightly more 
skill and care in operation, or may not save 
quite as much labor, but will be easier to install 
and will still save a lot of labor over your pres- 
ent method of barn cleaning 
Do’s and Dont’s 

Now that you have selected your barn cleaner 
(or maybe you have been using it several years) 

here are some of the “Do's” and “Dont's”: 

Do follow the manufacturer's instructions for 
installation to the letter. If possible, have the 
dealer or an experienced contractor install it 

Do provide drainage for all pits, conveyors, 
etc., below the level of the gutter floors. True, 
most cleaners will remove normal manure liquids, 
but allowance should be made for that overflow- 
ing drinking cup, or the hosing down of the 
gutters. 

Do take advantage of hillside layouts in new 
barns so that the gutter drops off directly into 
the spreader, thus eliminating the elevator. 

Do plan the location of your elevator or gutter 
discharge so that you have easy access with your 
spreader. Remember, it might look good on a 
dry day, but how about those snowdrifts, ice, or 
mud? Can you drive under it easily or do you 
have to back and twist and squirm to park the 
spreader? 

Do check with your power company for the 
proper wiring and motor selection. 

Do build a spreader shed or,at least a cover 
over the elevator to keep rain and snow from 
coming down the elevator into the gutter or pit. 
If you build a spreader shed, you might exhaust 
your ventilating fan into it but be sure to pro- 


This picture shows the shoft of the motor which turns the 
endless chain and dumps manure onto separote conveyor. 


vide an air outlet from the shed and cover the 
elevator “exit” from your barn so you don't 
“short circuit” the air from your fan. 

Do clean, repair, and oil your cleaner regularly. 

Don’t build a new barn or remodel an old one 
without at least making provisions for a barn 
cleaner. You may not want one now, but just 
wait ‘til you get the old age feeling with a touch 
of rheumatism in your back! 

Don’t expect your barn cleaner to perform 
miracles. They all work better with short or 
chopped straw or shavings, etc. Bedding heavily 
with long, coarse straw, hay stems, or poorly 
scattered bales is just inviting trouble. 

Don’t make “reverse bends” or other freakish 
or unusual installation with endless chain or other 
style cleaners if you can avoid them. 

Don’t cramp or crowd the installation. Crowd- 
ed elevator pits and drive units invite trouble 
and make it difficult to service and repair the 
equipment properly. If you make cross gutters, 
allow plenty of clearance under the cover plates 
for bulky litter, even if it means building up a 
cement approach on each side so your feed cart 
will push over it. 

Don’t forget to clean, repair, and oil your 
cleaner regularly. Most of the cleaners that have 
given trouble have failed because they did not 
have good care! Don't let this happen to you! 

As a general rule, almost any of the commer- 
cial cleaners on the market will give you your 
money's worth if you have it installed according 
to the manufacturer's best recommendations, and 
if you take care of it just as you do your trac- 
tor or car. Don't operate your barn cleaner with 
broken or missing parts; oil it and clean it regu- 
larly. Remember, the barn cleaner doesn't take 
your place; it merely makes work easier for you 

THE END 
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This conveyor is protected from the weather by a shed. 
Tractor and spreader ore pulled into shed for loading. 


This shows the shuttle-type cleaner. Blodes in right-hand 
gutter ore folded back; in left-hand gutter are extended, 





could reply to some of the things that we 

say about her. Some cows would hear them- 
selves called a “boarder cow, ordinary, inferior, 
robber, unprofitable,” etc. They would see pic- 
tures of a judge and the sinister word “guilty” 
in large print. This is all well and good if we 
ure sure that she is guilty and if she truly de- 
serves the above names 

But supposing that cow could answer us 
not have something to say that could 
That might, in fact, shift 
the guilty verdict on our shoulders? 

One who likes livestock is anxious to see that 
the cow gets a fair break. He knows that of the 
some 25 mill. .n milk cows in this country, there 
ure many that are not worthy of the name and 
that should be culled from our herds. The sooner 
we get the evidence and eliminate them, the 
better for us and for the dairy industry. In fact 
many of them should not have been reared in the 
iirst place 

The good stockman, however, knows that there 
just how many we will never 

good inheritance and are po- 
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Many Herds Poorly Managed 

The evidence It is very easy to find. Take a 
trip and visit a few dairy herds. You wili 

some well fed, well housed, and well man 

d herds. But the others? The herds that are 
half-starved that are trying to find some 
feed in snow-drifted cornstalks or in the straw- 
thet have their necks tightly 
two-by-fours in a dark, damp, 
ventilated barn? Those with no bed- 
that may not receive suffi- 
ient drinking water; that may be milked irregu- 
larly and improperly; that may not receive a dry 
period and feed to build up their body; that may 
injury and disease; that may be 
While all of these undesirable 
may not be found in any single herd, 
them could be sufficient to decrease 
and thereby profit, in a cow or herd. 
Many of us mean well but do not always ap- 
preciate thé cow's side” of certain things. I 
know of some who think that they are kind to 
their cows by not turning them out in cold 
weather. Yet they have no drinking cups or wa- 
ter tanks in the barn. If the owner realizes that 
the cow to five pounds of water for 
each pound of milk produced, he would manage 
them differently. Water, the cheapest thing on 
our farm, is one of the important. Why 
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Outside water tanks should have a heater, for 
the cow will not drink enough icy water for her 
needs In an experiment on water consumption, 
it was found that cows, like people, prefer to 
drink often. The cows were observed to drink 
about fifteen times a day, drinking about two- 
thirds of the water in the daytime and one-third 
during the night. A cow producing 90 pounds of 
milk a day was actually drinking 400 pounds of 
water daily. That is fifty gallons or five ten- 
gallon cans of water per day. Would she drink 
that amount if turned out to a tank of icy wa- 
ter for a few minutes once a day? Or, if in a 
large herd that crowds at the tank? 


Why Were Calves Unthrifty? 

A few weeks ago I was in the calf barn of a 
good herd. Yet the calves did not seem to be as 
thrifty or have as good appetites as they should. 
I noticed that there were no water pails in their 
pens and asked if they weren't getting water. The 
calf-man replied that they were not, because 
they were on milk and skimmilk so he assumed 
that they were getting all the liquid that they 
needed. An experiment to answer this point 
showed that two-to four-month-old calves re- 
ceiving up to 16 pounds of skimmilk per day, 
plus grain, hay, and salt, gained about 1.3 pounds 
per calf daily. Other calves of similar age and 
breed received the above ration, but in addition 
were given free access to fresh water. They 
gained an average of 1.9 pounds per calf daily, 
had bétter appetites, ate more grain and hay, 
and made considerably better growth 

I was interested in a letter that I had from a 
dairyman in regard to his milking herd. He 
wrote that he was feeding his cows all that they 
would eat, that they were in good flesh, yet were 
not producing well. I asked for more informa- 
tion as to what he was feeding. The answer 
was, “I feed all that they can eat of snapped 
corn mixed with corn and cob meal, corn silage, 
and shredded corn fodder. When the weather is 
okay, I turn them into the cornstalks, for there 
is considerable feed for them.” 

Yes, if only the poor cows could talk! Yet, 
without a doubt, the owner “meant well.” With 
such a ration the cows not only were unable to 
produce but the chances are that they would 
not reproduce. Experiments have shown that nu- 
tritional abortion would probably result. 

A little later I was at this man’s farm. We 
balanced a ration, using a grain mixture of 400 
Ibs. corn and cob meal, 400 Ibs. ground oats, 100 
lbs. wheat bran, 100 Ibs. soybean oil meal, 20 
Ibs. steamed bone meal, and 10 Ibs. salt. In- 
stead of feeding all cows the same amount of 
grain, it was fed according to the production and 
condition of each cow. We continued the corn 
silage but fed good alfalfa hay instead of the 
corn fodder and cornstalks. The cows were given 
access to iodized salt and fresh water. In figur- 
was interesting to note that the 
balanced ration fed according to produc- 
tion cost only a little more than the former un- 
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balanced one, but of course the returns were 
considerably greater 

As to management, it was suggested that in- 
stead of breeding his cows back the first heat 
period after calving, he wait until 60 to 75 days 
after calving so as to get the cow's reproductive 
organs in better condition for conception. It was 
also noted that he was leaving the milking ma- 
chine on his cows much too long. Three to four 
minutes is sufficient for most cows 

A well fed and well managed herd is not de- 
pendent upon large and expensive buildings and 
a large outlay of money. For several years I 
spent the week between Christmas and New 
Year's traveling into many northern states on 
type classification work. In many cases we drove 
through sub-zero weather and snow to the places 
of “ordinary farmers.” But they were far from 
ordinary in their interest in their cattle and the 
quality and productiveness of the herds 

I have seen many good herds housed in log 
barns and sheds. I recall that the inside walls 
of one “lean-to” were covered with heavy card- 
board from boxes which the owner had brought 
from the grocery store during the preceding sum- 
mer. He was thinking of his cows’ welfare in 
the coming winter, six months ahead. The cows 
were comfortable, well fed. and managed. They 
were making money for the. owner. Later on, 
I was not surprised to see some of these owners 
at dairy and breed meetings and at their local 
fairs, exhibiting some of their cattle 


Opportunity for Small Breeder 


The inspiring thing about this cattle business 
is that there is opportunity for the small as 
well as the large breeder and for the man of 
modest as well as the man of ample means. The 
important thing is to get the right cows to‘start 
with, breed to good bulls, and carry out a sound 
feeding and management program 

I realize those are “big words” and we may 
never know all the answers. But we can keep on 
studying and learning. We can profit from our 
experience and the experience of others. 

The factors of a cow's inheritance, her feeding 
and her management are interdependent for suc- 
cess. In other words, a cow can have a rich 
inheritance from a good family but be walled 
into a mediocre level of production because of 
improper feeding or management. Likewise a 
cow can be given the best feed and care in the 
world, but remain just another cow because she 
lacks breeding or good inheritance. 

Great animals, as a rule, are not an accident. 
They are the result of a wise breeder who un- 
derstands the principles of breeding and of 
founding good family lines. Then, after bringing 
together the characters for good inheritance, he 
knows how to feed and manage so that the cow 
can develop and work to her full capacity. 

If the cow could talk? Yes, there would be 
no doubt a “thank you” from such cows. But 
after all, words are not necessary when a good 
job is being done. It does the talking 

THE END 
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Here’s an example of what can be done 


to restore worn-out land 


to productive soil. 


“A Sick Farm Gets an Injection’ 


ARD SNARR was a “foreigner” in North 

WV Carolina when he first came down from 

Maryland. He brought with him a man- 
ner of speaking that perhaps sounded a bit dif- 
ferent to a North Carolina native — and he 
brought a knowledge of a different type of farm- 
ing than he found in the southern state. But 
tied in with it was a wide background of experi- 
ences. He had been a county agent and field- 
man for the American Jersey Cattle Club. While 

fieldman for the Jersey club he had bought 
heifers and lent them out on a share basis. 

It was while he was traveling as a salesman 
for a dog-food firm that he saw an old farm— 
a cheap farm—in Chatham County, North Caro- 
lina. The main reason for the low price tagged 
to the farm was because it was a poor farm— 
worn-out hilly soil, few good buildings, and not 
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These chicks are part of 120,000 that Werd Snarr and 
Ralph Peters feed and sell as broilers each year. 


Snerr bought this old army berracks and 
moved it to the farm. Now it houses the chicks. 


much to offer to anyone wanting to make a big 
success the first few years. 

Whether or not it was Snarr’s old county 
agent instinct that prompted him to want to re- 
vive the place we don't know. At any rate, he 
bought it. Soon after he bought it he brought 35 
head of Jerseys up from South Carolina and put 


them on the farm. Pastures were nothing to - 


boast about and there wasn't much grazing to 
offer them at first, but Snarr set about chang- 
ing that. In the meantime he changed his breed 
of cattle from Jerseys to Guernseys. This is why 
he changed. As a means of livelihood before the 
farm was giving returns, he worked as an auc- 
tioneer, selling Guernseys. Being in Guernsey 
circles most of the time, and knowing what was 
available, he bought some bred heifers and a few 
cows with their second calves. All together, he 
bought a total of 20 purebred Guernseys, and 
started a new herd from them. The herd and the 
farm have developed together. The herd Las in- 
creased to 92 head since 1939, when he bought 
the first heifers. Nearly all of these have been 
raised on the farm. The land is keeping up with 
the job of producing enough to feed them, too. 


Has Over-all Plan 


The over-all plan in reviving the old place is 
to keep most of it in grass and raise just enough 
corn for the silo. The cattle are no small part 
in the plan. Nor should we skip lightly over the 
chicken project on the farm. Snarr bought and 
moved to the place an old army barracks—large 
enough to hold 20,000 young broiler chicks. He 
buys commercial feed and feeds four groups a 
year and sells them as broilers. With another 
house in addition, which holds 15,000, he feeds a 
total of 120,000 each year. 

It would seem that Snarr is heavier in the 
chicken business than in the dairy business, but 
digging a little further into the subject shows 
otherwise. For one thing, there’s no long-range 
breeding to be planned for broilers—it’s more a 
mechanical routine to buy, feed, and sell. With 
the cow it’s different and that’s where Snarr’s 
greatest interest is. 

The chickens serve a purpose and a big one. 
They make money, when markets are right, and 
they make it possible to cover alfalfa and pas- 
tures with rich manure. 


Cows Are Important, Too 

Ralph Peters, Snarr’s nephew, is now operat- 
ing the farm in partnership with Snarr. Next 
year they plan to have 50 acres of alfalfa and 
100 acres of ladino clover and orchard grass. 

To keep the cows from eating pastures down 
too close, Snarr and Peters alternate grazing on 
a number of plots. This year they pastured 25 
of the 45 cows in the milking herd on a 10-acre 


field of ladino, alfalfa, and orchard grass for 45 
days in the early spring. About June Ist the 
crop was cut for hay and 546 bales were taken 
off. Before the land was sowed with the mix- 
ture in the fall, it was plowed about five inches 
deep. Before that, it had received one ton of 
lime per acre. In September it was worked up 
and 500 pounds of 2-12-12 fertilizer were drilled 
in. Then the seed was sown from an attachment 
on a cultivator at the rate of three pounds of 
ladino, five pounds of alfalfa, and 12 pounds of 
orchard grass. Each year it is top-dressed with 
500 pounds of 0-12-12, either in spring or fall. 
With this fertilization, it is possible to turn the 
cows back on the field a few weeks after the 
hay crop has been taken off and graze for the 
remainder of the summer. A pasture such as this 
will last about six years. 


Alfalfa Follows Oats, Lespedeza 

Alfalfa usually follows oats. In the spring, 25 
pounds of lespedeza seed is sown in the oats and 
plowed under in the fall before the alfalfa is 
seeded. From 25 to 30 Ibs. of seed are put on 
and 500 to 600 lbs. of 2-12-12 fertilizer are put 
on at the same time. Each year the alfalfa is 
top-dressed in the spring with 500 lbs. of 0-12-12. 
Most of the alfalfa is put in the barn loft loose 
and cured with a dryer. The barn on the place 
is built with an 80 feet long wing off to one side 
of the 60 feet long main structure. With a duct 
running down the center of the main loft, and 
another from the same point down the center of 
the loft in the wing, both lofts can be dried 
with the same blower. A cut-off gate in the end 
of the ducts where they join can be swung so as 
to allow one or the other sections of loft to be 


As mentioned earlier, no attempt is made to 
produce any great volume of grain on the farm. 
All of the grain ration for the cows is bought. 
It is usually a 17 or 18 per cent protein mixture. 
This year 20 acres of hybrid corn were raised 
for silage. Corn was planted on land where a 
crop of crimson clover had been turned under 
and where heavy applications of manure from 
the dairy barn had been put. When planted, it 
was fertilized with 500 lbs. 20% phosphate, and 
400 Ibs. 6-8-6. The corn crop looked good in the 
middle of July—tall and thick with a good, dark 
color—showing no evidence of lacking what it 
needed to make a heavy silage crop., 

Building up the land has been a slow, painful 
process but it is working. The herd, too, is now 
in a favorable production bracket. The 45 milk 
cows are on HIR test et the present time and 
the herd averages around 7,623 Ibs. milk and 
385 Ibs. fat on 2X 365 days. Next year Snarr 
and Peters plan to have 50 head in the milking 
string. The word “string” (Turn to page 25) 
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140 FEWER ENGINE PARTS 


than other conventional valve-in-head en- 
gines fewer wearing parts. Simple mod- 
ern design assures long-life economy. Ex- 
clusive MM feature . Valves operate in 
horizontal position above cylinder Long 
rocker arms operate in upright position off 
camshaft eliminating push-rods and tappets 
Get Complete FACTS’ 
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UNI-MATIC POWER— MM supplies, as 
optional equipment on its famous farm 
tractors,a hydraulic unit for raising, low- 
ering and controlling mounted and pull- 
behind farm implements and machines. 


THE PREFERRED 2-3 


It's better - have plenty of power, than not quite enough when you need it. 
And the MA 4 has a reserve of stepped-up power for drawbar, belt, and power 
take-off work! Greater piston displacement of 206 cubic inches helps boost 
the power of the Z to deliver approximately 36 horsepower at the belt and 
about 31 horsepower at the drawbar. You have plenty of power when you 
need it MM economical power of proved dependability! 


The heav y- -duty transmission of the Z runs in oil bath has 5 forward 
speeds from 2.4 m.p.h to 13.1 m.p h. and a reverse of 2.2 m.p.h. Large 11-38 
tures give greater traction gear it to the ground for the rouginest, toughest 
farm task 


TAKE A LOOK INSIDE... 

at the roller bearing mounted steering gear that gives new car handling 
ease at the controlled cooling system which assures uniform temperature 
for uniform flow of economical power at the drop-forged 3 bearing crank- 
shaft at the heavy-duty over-center twin disc clutch note the pre- 
cision cast iron pistons with 3 compression rings and one oil ring study 
the lubrication system that supplies oil under full pressure to all moving 
engine parts marvel at the simplicity of the exclusive MM valve mecha 
nism, one of the many quality engineered features which enabled MM engi- 
neers to produce a powerful, dependable, economical engine with 140 fewer 
moving parts 


Your friends and neighbors will probably list other points of preference 
when you check with them about the performance of their Z. They'll 


Zuatlity Control \N MM FACTORIES ASSURES DEPENDABLE 


PLOW TRACTOR 





SAFE, SMOOTH, COMFORTABLE opera- 
tion assured by adjustable seat and steer- 
ing wheel, non-slip platform, and the 
fact that all controls are conveniently 
located for fatigue-free operation. 


. with plenty of reserve power! 


probably mention the libera! use of oil seals that keep out dirt. . the safe, 
smooth, comfortable operation assured by adjustable seat and steering 
wheel, non-slip platform, and conveniently located controls. They'll men- 
tion the high turbulence combustion chambers which cut fuel consumption, 
and the new 6 volt starter and igriiin system with voltage regulator 

the minimum servicing required and the easy accessibility for servicing. 
Cylinder blocks cast in pairs with side openings to provide easy access to 
all main parts is another one of the many outstanding features which your 
friends and neighbors will mention as a point of preference for MM Vision- 
lined tractors 


THERE'S A Z TRACTOR DESIGNED FOR YOUR TYPE OF FARMING 
The Visionlined ZAU has 2 front wheels together which by reversing will 
give a maximum spacing of 127, inches. Rear wheel tread is adjustable from 
54 to 88 inches. For narrow row crop the Visionlined ZAN with a single 
7.50x10 front wheel is ideal. Its rear wheel tread is adjustable from 54 to 88 
inches. The standard tread Visionlined ZAS has a 47 inch front wheel tread 
with 54 inch or 59 inch rear wheel tread. The ZAE has a rear tread of 54 to 
88 inches and a front axle permitting adjustment of front wheels from 56 to 
84 inches at 4 inch intervals 

From MM owners and from your friendly MM dealer you'll want to get 
complete facts learn about all the points of preference on the Visionlined 
Z the satisfaction of owning the tractor that will help you produce more 
at lower cost! The Visionlined Z is geared to the ground preferred for 
profitable production. It’s the “buy” that gets you more for your money. 


PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD 
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OLD-FASHIONED 
WAY 





THE MODERN WAY 


OF ADDING THE MOLASSES YOUR COWS NEED! 
FEED 





SWEET 
MIXING 


K\s 


45% Pure Cane Molasses Guaranteed 
Qi Meal and Minerals Added 


It Pours! No More Sticky Mess! Feed 

Molasses the easy way . . . pouring ARCADY 

SWEET MIXING FEEDon grain, concentrate, 

hay or silage. THERE'S NOTHING ELSE LIKE 
IT for improving any ration 


ARCADY FARMS 


COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Iilinois 


It’s FREE! 

Valuable folder tells how to use 
ARCADY SWEET MIXING FEED 
how to figure ratons. Wnte today MiLLING 


tor (out Copy 223 West Jackson Boulevard 


ARCADY IS THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 
with “A Modern Feed and Feeding Program for —+= 4 Farm Need.” 





Buy your engines and engine-powered equipment the 
same way you buy purebred cattle. Stick to the 
“blood lines” and the “power line” that your experi- 
ence and good judgment may dictate as being best 
for your purpose. e 


Single Cyl., 3 te % be. 


When it comes to engines . . . it pays to standardize 
with Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines not 
only because these fine engines provide the most de- 
pendable and trouble-free service at all seasons, in 
any climote, but also because of these advantages: 
You no cooling problems with Wisconsin En- 
gines, sur winter. By standardizing on Wis- 
power, you have only ONE make of engine to 
become familiar with (no tricky gadgets or operating 
peculiarities to confuse you or cause trouble). You 
can get original factory parts and first-class servicing, 
not only from the authorized Wisconsin engine dealer 
or distributor near you, but also through the declers 
and distributors representing leading farm machine 
builders who use Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines as 
original equipment on their machines. 


have 
wmer or 


consin 


Yes, ¥ wove to STANDARDIZE with Wisconsin power . . . 4cvcle 
heavy-duty engines from 3 to 30 he.. in single cylinder, 2-cylinder 
ond V-type 4crlinder models. Specify “Wisconsin Engines” for 


15 te 30 hp. 
Most HP Hours of dependoble service. Write for literature. ata 


V-type 4-cyl., 
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These columns are open to the 
Pression of their opinion on any 
structive or constructive, wise or 
the time most Interests you. nn may 
be your opinion. It is your own 
250 words. Hoard’ 
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Alfalfa in Michigan 


Hoarp’s DamyYMan:—In recent 
drives through Southern Michigan, 
we were impressed with the large 
acreage in alfalfa. It shows that 
farmers are giving more attention to 
soil conservation by growing legumes 
that draw free nitrogen from the 
air, storing it in available forms in 
the roots — crops that also prevent 
erosion. 

Apparently the feeding value of 
alfalia as a source of protein is fully 
recognized. To the casual observer, 
the fields green throughout the en- 
tire growing season add to the pleas- 
ures of driving in the country, but to 
others it is the wealth represented 
that impresses. 

The great change from almost no 
alfalfa in Michigan before the pres- 
ent century — a few small plots at 
the college — brings to mind our 
own experiences in getting alfalfa 
started on our farm near Somerset, 
Hillsdale County, nearly fifty years 
ago. In 1901 I accepted a position 
in the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry in the University of Nebras- 
ka. Much alfalfa was already being 
grown there, introduced from the 
west coast. Colonel Watson of Kear- 
ney, Nebr., with over one thousand 
acres was known as the alfalfa king 
of the nation. 

Along with teaching duties at Ne- 
braska, we carried on cattle feeding 
tests in which alfalfa was compared 
with prairie hay. The increase in 
both meat and milk production and 
the lower cost with alfalfa in the ra- 
tion were significant. In one experi- 
ment a group of two-year-old steers 
on corn and alfalfa hay gained 21% 
more than a like group on corn and 
prairie hay and 10% more than a 
third group on corn, linseed meal, 
and prairie hay. Im another test, a 
group of yearlings gained 40% more 
with alfalfa 

I immediately became interested in 
growing this legume on the home 
farm. We were told that our Michi- 
gan soils lacked the proper bacteria 
so, early in 1900, I arranged with 
William Ernst near Tecumseh, Nebr., 
to have surface soil scrapings from 
one of his old alfalfa fields put in 
sacks and shipped to Michigan. where 
we scattered the soil over a ten-acre 
field. This was before much was done 
with artificial inoculation, which we 
tried later. From that start the acre- 
age was expanded, not only on our 
farm but those of our neighbors. 
Now nearly half the plow land on a 
total of 1,500 acres, owned and op- 
erated by three nephews, is in alfalfa 
and bromegrass for hay and later for 
pasture. The cost of protein concen- 
trates for 160 milk cows kept on 
these farms has been greatly reduced 
by having this large quantity of al- 
falfa available. 


Michigan Howarp R. Smtrn. 


Clipping Cows for Winter 


Hoarkp’s DAIRYMAN:—That is a 
lazy man’s trick. Let's take a look 
at old bossy and see why she has 
long hair with manure on her flank, 
udder, and tail; is host to a million 
or more crawling, chewing, sucking 
guests. You, the-what-difference- 
does-it-make caretaker is guilty of 


@ gross crime committed against 
man’s foster mother and benefactor 
of the human race. You have kept 
her cold, wet, and dirty. The good 
Lord gave Bossy hair to protect her 
from the elements. If the barn is 
cold, damp, and drafty, her hair 
grows long to keep her warm. Lice 
move in and she is a filthy mess. 

The ideal condition for a dairy 
maid of the milky way is a well 
ventilated barn, kept at approxi- 
mately forty degrees, with lots of 
dry bedding under her to keep her 
dry and clean. A few minutes spent 
with a brush and comb will keep her 
coat short, clean, and shiny. Cows 
love it, and they respond to attention 
and a little kindness. If lice move 
in, dust her once or twice. Clean up 
your barn and keep it clean, or more 
than lice will move in and you will 
move out. A can of lye in ten gal- 
lons of boiling water will kill lice 
and germs both. 

I love cows and I have spent many 
happy hours with my cows, cleaning 
them, scratching one here and an- 
other there—trimming a hoof, pol- 
ishing a horn, training a heifer— 
talking things over with my cows. 
If you keep your cows dry, clean, 
and louse-free they won't get dirty. 

Minnesota. Wm. G. HAYes. 
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Milkings 

Hoarp'’s DAIRYMAN:—I have 
your paper for 25 years plus, and 
found it very helpful. Have recom- 
mended it to neighbors at all times 
Read article by Perry Clifford 
South Dakota, and did some pencil 
work. Arrived at the following most 
conservative estimate Have been 
m''king cows for 55 years plus, all 
by hand. At an average of 10 cows 
per day, 3,650 per year, I would 
have 200,750, and am milking regu- 

larly now 
Pennsylvania GS 


read 


K. Ferric. 


In a Rut 


Hoarp’s DamYMAN:—I wish to 
comment on the Wm. G. Hayes let- 
ter, “Not Fit for Skippers.” He has 
said what I have wanted to say for 
a good many years 

I was raised almost 
eaves of a cheese {actory more years 
ago than I like to think Now I 
have been in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota and I know you have good 
dairymen, but oh, the terrible cheese 
we in Pennsylvania get from those 
states. It matters not what we pay 
Once in awhile we get fair 
cheese from New but 
it is rare 

This is not just a 
mine but a common one among prac- 
tically all of my old friends who 
knew and had good cheese not too 
many years ago 

I take six farm papers and Hoard’s 
is the best of all. You can call this 
letter an opinion, brickbat, or what 
you want to, but if you can get it 
across to the cheese industry what 
we, the consumers, think of today’s 
cheese, maybe they will do some- 
thing about it. Frankly, I don't ex- 
pect it to happen in my day. Some- 
one is in a rut. 

Pennsylvania. 
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York State, 


complaint of 


FRANK L. HEAD. 
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DR. GAINES DIES 


Dr. Walter L. Gaines, 69, pioneer 
dairy scientist in Illinois, died No- 
vember 20, 1950, in Urbana, Illinois. 
He retired in June 1949 after 30 
years of continuous and significant 
service in the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture and to the 
science of dairy production the world 
over. 

A pioneer researcher in the physi- 
ology of lactation and milk produc- 
tion, Dr. Gaines received the Bor- 
«<n award in 1948, the highest hon- 
or accorded a scientist in his field. 
The citation for this award aptly 
termed him “the modest leader in 
the United States of the scientific 
approach to the problem of milk 
secretion.” 

Primarily self-trained in mathe- 
matics, he used this science exten- 
sively in his researches involving the 
physiological function of milk se- 
cretion. By use of mathematics he 
developed sound feeding standards 
and was able to differentiate be- 
tween nutrients required for mainte- 
nance or milk production. His F.C 
M. (Fat Corrected Milk) concept 
is used universally 


OHIO DAIRY CONFERENCE 


The 18th annual Dairy Technology 
conference of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity has been announced for Feb- 
ruary 6 to 9 inclusive. The confer- 
ence is designed to bring up-to-date 
information on milk production and 
processing to plant operators, man- 
agers, fieldmen, plant employees, 
dairy sanitarians, and others inter- 
ested in the dairy industry. For 
further information write to the De- 
partment of Dairy Technology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


VIRGINIA HERDSMEN’S COURSE 


The Dairy Herdsmen’s Short 
Course at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute will begin Monday, January 
8, and end Saturday, January 13 
For further information write P. M 
Reaves, Dairy Husbandry Depart- 
ment, V.P.I. Blacksburg, Virginia 


JACOB J. SPRENGER 


One of the pioneers in Minnesota 
agricultural education Jacob J 
Sprenger, 83, away Novem- 
ber 22 

As early as 


passed 


1900 Mr. Sprenger 
was a member of the Farmers’ In- 
stitute, forerunner of today’s Uni- 
versity Agricultural Extension serv- 
ice. He toured Minnesota teaching 
soil conservation, modern farm man- 
agement, and dairy farming. In ad- 
dition to his teachings, he owned 
and operated a farm and 
in 1920 became known as the “Milk- 
stool Philosopher” through regular 
articles that he wrote for Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


700-acre 


BETHKE LEAVES OHIO STATE 


Dr. R. M. Bethke, assistant direc- 
tor of the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and prominent in the 
nutritional investigations in animal 
industry, left his work in Ohio Janu- 
ary 1 to vice-president in 
charge of research and product con- 
trol of Ralston Purina Company 


become 


DAIRY SCIENCE TO TENNESSEE 


The 46th annual meeting of the 
American Dairy Science Association 
will be held at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. Dates for the 


meeting of the association, largest 
scientific dairy organization in the 
world, are June 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1951. 


NEW YORK NOVEMBER MILK 


A uniform price of $5.09 per hun- 
dredweight (465 quarts) will be 
paid to dairy farmers for their No- 
vember deliveries to 429 pool-ap- 
proved plants in the six-state New 
York milkshed, it was announced 
by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Market Ad- 
ministrator of the New York metro- 
politan milk marketing area. The 
uniform price in October was $4.63 
per hundredweight and in November 
a year ago $4.30 per hundredweight. 

At the same time the Administra- 
tor announced that the producer 
butterfat differential for November 
would be 5.6 cents for each tenth 
of a pound of fat above or below 
the 3.5 per cent standard. 


Editors Honor Dr. Jones 


The American Agricultural Edi- 
tors Association 1950 Distinguished 
Service Award for scientific achieve- 
ment was accorded to Dr. Donald F. 
Jones, chief geneticist at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Dr. Jones discovered the “double 
cross” method of producing hybrid 
corn, the method which gave hybrid 
corn to the world by making it pos- 
sible for the farmer to grow it. 
Three out of every four acres of 
corn grown in the United States to- 
day are planted with hybrid seed 
—every kernel of which was pro- 
duced by Dr. Jones’ double cross 
method. 

The immediate success of Dr. 
Jones’ contribution is shown by the 
fact that four years after the first 
double cross hybrid was made, (in 
1917) hybrid corn was being grown 
by farmers in Connecticut 

Dr. Jones was born in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and took his under graduate 
work at Kansas State College. He 
received his master’s degree at Syr- 
acuse University in 1916 and his 
doctor of science degree at Harvard 
University in 1918. 

Dr. Jones took up the development 
of hybrid corn from the point it had 
been carried by Dr. George Shull, 
then of the Carnegie Institute, and 
Dr. East. Shull had discovered the 
effect of “hybrid vigor” when two 
inbred corn plants were crossed and 
East’s experiments had corroborated 
these results. These hybrids, how- 
ever, could not be put to practical 
use. The small inbred ears were 
not practical and were too expensive 
to use as sources of seed. In 1917 
Jones took two of the single cross 
hybrids and crossed them. The dou- 
ble crossed corn was as high or high- 
er in quality and yields as its single 
cross parents and now a plentiful 
and economical seed source was 
available in the single cross hybrias. 
In addition to developing the first 
commercial hybrid field corn, he pro- 
duced the first hybrid sweet corn, 
Redgreen, in 1924. His interest has 
been maintained in sweet corn 
breeding and the department of 
genetics has developed several of the 
hybrids now in commercial use. 


Sunshine is delicious, rain is re- 
freshing, wind braces up, snow is 
exhilarating; there is really no such 
thing as bad weather, only different 
kinds of good weather—JOHN 
.USKIN, 
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America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco 


{ FOUND REAL SMOKING JOY 
RIGHT FROM THE START 
IN A PIPEFUL OF 
PRINCE ALBERT. 8)CH-TASTING 
PA. SMOKES COOL AND 
MILD. REAL EASY ON THE TONGUE 


ng SY 


RIGHT! | FIND PRINCE ALBERT 
SMOKES EXTRA COOL AND 

EXTRA TASTY IN ROLL-YOUR- 
OWNS, TOO. AND WITH PA's 

CRIMP CUT, IT'S EASY TO ROLL 


R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Company, Winston*#alem, N. C. 


Try P.A.! You'll enjoy the rich taste and natural fragrance 
of Prince Albert's choice tobacco. And crimp cut P. A. 
is specially treated to insure against tongue 


bite for greater smoking comfort. 


THE NATIONAL 





Easy ROW wow 

Pm Rolls of esi ae wire. 
> 80 rods in 3 minutes. 
Pm Only one reel required. 
> Write for full details. 


WIRE WINDER MFG. CO., Mendota |, til 





MOOREVEN'S 


Fertilizer-Lime Seed Distributor 


3 te 14 ft. $66.00 up 


C. M. Moore, Swedesboro 9, N. J. 
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FARMERS PRAISE 
LEACH UNLOADER 
USED ON FROZEN 
SILAGE DURING 


1949-50 SEASON 


| mated tax must be paid before Jan- 
| uary 15, 1951. Then you must make 


rm manager, Mr. Gilbert Weat, 
pleased with the Leach Silo 
hase Worked 100%, even 
cold weather. | personally 

h of it that I will get an- 

ler to put In my other silo.” 
JOSEPH DE MARCO 

Pine Grove Farme 
Schenectady, N. ¥ 


e discs for the unloade 
n good shape. Previx 
s pick axe on the 
n the allo every few days to 

Now, it he 

and the silage feeds down 

CLARK McCONNELL 
Woes 


are doing 
i had 


10-12 


age loose 


Ripon 


ur heavy-duty machine with the 

w discs is doing an amazing job. We 

utting about 26 In. of frost in the 

silo, and with the new discs, the silage 

* cut to fine bits. The cattle eat much 

than before, when it was 
by hand 

JOB SCHMOLL 

Bwd Island, Minn 


re silage 
row down 


I am very much pleased with the 
silage unloader since the have 
™ put 


discs 


THERON YRAGLE 
Dekota, Mi, 


The discs on the silo unloader work 
fine They bring the silage down twice 
as fast ae before 

HARVEY BORN 
Amherst, Ohio 


Now Equipped With Discs 


The new, improved Standard Silo Ur 
reaches ww include dou booms 
erode between 


anchor chain to 
all f wt h 
eased performance 


MAIL COUPON 


ee OO OOOO OE I@e4q 


LEACH CO. 
420 South Main Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 


r 
' 

' 

! Please send me the following as 
§ checked: 

] [) Sile Unloader [() Barn Cleaner 
! Literature Liserature 
MY NAME 

Bet O66 ccccecccccccccesecsesscocecece 
! 

| 

' 


Rouce 


Township ......-<<c<nesssee . 


Lee wee meee ead 
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| Questions and Answers on Your 1950 Income Tax 


This Is the Last in a Series of Five Articles on Farm Income Tax. 


When must the tax be paid? 
If you file an estimate, the esti- 


a complete return and pay any addi- 
tional tax by March 15, 1951. If 
you make out your complete return 
by January 31, 1951, and pay the 
tax, you need not send in an 
estimate. 

How should one proceed to fill 
out a return? 

First, use your farm schedule 
(Form 1040-F) to summarize all your 
farm income and expenses. Then 


| complete your depreciation schedule 


and use this amount as a deduction 
from income alongwith the farm 
expenses. 

Where is this amount recorded? 

The net gross farm income is car- 
ried to Page 2 of Form 1040. To 
this amount is added any other in- 
come from all sources. 

What use is made of Schedule D? 

On this you record the gains or 
losses from the sale of any capital 
assets, such as farm, equipment, and 
some livestock, if certain conditions 
are not met. This amount is also 
carried to Page 2 of Form 1040. 


What about any income from your 
wife? 

If you file a joint return (and it 
is usually to your advantage to do 
so), include your wife's income with 
yours and enter the total amount 
on Page 1 of Form 1040 


Should a farmer use the tax table 
on Page 4° 

If the income on Page 1 is less 
than $5,000, you can find your tax 
already computed. When your per- 
sonal deduction for contributions 
medical, and other are more than 10 
per cent of your income, it will pay 
you to list those deductions and 
compute your tax on Page 3 


When your income ts over $5,000, 

should a farmer use the standard 
° 

Usually, unless there has been a 
large family expense for sickness, it 
will pay to take the standard de- 
duction. This is 10 per cent of the 
income on Page 1. With a joint re- 
turn, it is limited to $1,000. 

What are the personal exemptions? 

Every taxpayer is allowed to de- 
duct $600 for himself, $600 for his 
wife, and $600 for each dependent 
child. A child is dependent if the 
taxpayer furnishes over one-half of 
its support. If, however, the child 
earns $500 or more, it is not a de- 
pendent. There are other closely re- 
lated persons that may be depend- 
ents. These are listed on the in- 
struction pamphlet enclosed with 
your Form 1040. 

If the taxpayer or his wife are 
over 65 by December 31, 1950, they 
get another exemption of $600 each 

Can one obtain a list of possible 
farm expenses? 

A few are listed on back page of 
Form 1040-F. A more complete list 
is shown on the back page of a bulle- 
tin issued by most of the colleges of 
agriculture, entitled “Farmer's 1950 
Income Tax.” This bulletin may be 
obtained by writing for it to your 
state college of agriculture. Most 
states send this bulletin free to any 
farmer who asks for it. Missouri 


1. F. HALL 


and Minnesota are charging 5 cents 
a copy. 


When computing labor hired, what 
can be included as cost of board? 

Only the cash cost of board to 
hired help can be deducted. 


What proportion of telephone, 
electric bill, and automobile expense 
is considered personal? 

This will differ on every farm. 
There is no set percentage that will 
apply so it is left to the best judg- 
ment of each farmer to determine 
how much of the total bill should 
be deducted as farm operating costs. 

Can subscriptions to farm maga- 
zines and papers be deducted? 

Yes, also farm organization dues 
are deductible 


How can one determine whether 
an expense on a building is an im- 
provement or ordinary operating 
expense? 

The amount of money paid out is 
not the determining factor. If the 
expenditure prolongs the life of the 
property or results in a particular 
change in the building, it is a capi- 
tal expenditure and the cost is re- 
covered through depreciation 


Have any rates for depreciation 
been recommended? 

No. There are some averages of 
rates used on income tax returns 
published in a federal bulletin, but 
it states in this bulletin that the 
rates are not recommended for any 
particular case 


Can a farmer deduct wages paid 
te a minor child? 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
issued a ruling LT. 3767, giving the 
taxpayer the privilege to do so for 
taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1943. Then again in 
August, 1946, they issued LT. 3812, 
explaining further the meaning of 
this ruling 


When a farm is purchased with 
buildings over 50 years old, can de- 
preciation be deducted? 

The new owner can start deprecia- 
tion all over again to recover his 
cost. The recovery of cost of one 
owner does not have to be consid- 
ered by the new owner. Each owner 
recovers his own cost. 


Can the sale of dairy cows raised 
be considered as sale of a capital 
asset? 

Yes, provided certain conditions 
are met. It makes no difference 
whether such cows were raised or 
purchased. 

How does one record insurance 
received for death of cows killed by 
lightning? 

Income so received is recorded on 
Schedule D, showing only 50 per 
cent taxable income. 


Does a hired man have to add the 
value of beard and room to his 
wages? 

Yes, unless he is required to,Jive 
and eat on the premises for -the 
convenience of the employer. 


What is meant by an instaliment 
sale? 

If you sell a farm and take 30 per 
cent or less for the initial payment, 
and arrange for yearly installment 
payments, you can qualify for an 
installment sale and pay tax on only 
a percentage of the payment. The 


initial payment includes not only 
the down payment but also all other 
payments received in the year of 
the sale. 

If the purchaser assumes a mort- 
gage which was on the property 
while in the hands of the seller, the 
contract price is equal to the sale 
price less the amount of the mort- 
gage. 

How are household goods sold at 
auction handled? 

Usually household goods are sold 
for less than cost which would show 
a loss. No loss is deductible on 
household goods. If they were sold 
at more than cost, the gain would 
be taxable 


A son inherited a farm through 
death of his father in 1950. The 
father deeded the farm to the son 
in 1945. The deed was recorded in 
1945. The father reserved the life 
use of the farm. so collected rent 
on it. When would the son put a 
value on the farm—in 1945 or 1950, 
and for how much? 

The title of the farm was trans- 
ferred as date the deed was given— 
1945. The basis for value to the son 
is the adjusted cost at date of gift 
in hands of the father 

Can depreciation be 
dairy cows raised? 

No, there is no cost to recover, 
you have recovered all the cost of 
growing and maintaining the cow as 
yearly farm operating expense 

When I build a barn, supplying 
lumber from the farm woodlot and 
do most of the building with my 
farm labor, what is my cost for 
depreciation? 

You have very 
talize into 


taken on 


little cost to capi- 
barn. All you can 
use is the actual cost paid out for 
sawing lumber, nails, windows, ce- 
ment, roofing, and other cash costs 


Editor's Note: Further questions 
from readers are welcome. Submit 
your questions early and address 
them to Income Tax, Editorial De- 
partment, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


the 


In my association it seems that 
the dairymen who dip the cows’ 
teats in disinfectant after milking 
have less trouble with mastitis. 
WaYNe Scureck, tester, Jo Daviess 
No. 2, Iowa, DHIA 





The Greatest of Its Kind 


Yes, once again we are 
proud to present the Annual 
Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judg- 
ing Contest. Your editors trav- 
elied several thousand miles 
this past year before finding 
five suitable classes for this 
annual event, the largest of its 
kind, so we hope all of our 
readers will participate in the 
fun. There is no entry fee, no 
obligations whatever; merely 
place all five classes as they 
appear from now until the 
March 10 issue, then send in 
your placings on one of the of- 
ficial entry blanks found else- 
where in each of the five is- 
sues, We'll take care of the 
rest, and you may be one of 
the lucky winners. The Hol- 
stein class is on page 14. 
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lose its fine quality if improperly 
cared for after you receive it. 


Of major importance in preserv- 
ine cheese, Lognd lite the lowing | MQW... feed the bacteria in the cow’s rumen fo “i 


suggestions: 


1. All cheese in the home should s ilk f a d 
pecesnge yD areas of 50 de- er make more mi rom your grain an roughage 

2. Cut off a portion large enough 
to last for several days. Melt par- , tiny bacteria—billions of them—in 
ray » _ = - similar dish, dip Y he cow’s stomach perform miracles . .. 

ne ¢ ut end of the as por- * miracles that help prevent feed from pass- 
tion of cheese in the wax and allow : : hel 
it to harden before replacing it in ing through the cow undiguted—but Pp 
pear , . convert it into milk instead. 

3. Wrap the unused portion in P es, You see, when a cow swallows her food, 
aluminum foil or some of the air- : . ; y it goes into the rumen. However, dairy 
tight and moisture-proof plastic ma- 3 2° scientists have discovered that the juices 
terials. Some plastic wrappers can im a ¢ in the rumen do not digest this feed. At 
be sealed by pressing with a hot , a = : ; ne least 4 of the dry matter of grass and hay 
iron oo = i ’ _ could not be used by the cow without the 

4. When wrapping cheese in waxed ey j a : ee help of bacteria. 
pager use two thicknesses. : 4s wi 4 These tiny, useful rumen bacteria break 

5. Place the wrapped, unused por- : ; : ; 
tion in the cooler with the cut sur- , a ; dl down the cellulose and fiber of feed into 
praesent AAR. a energy nutrients such as fatty acids and 

6. For longer periods of storage me ; 4 sugars, which the cow can digest further 
place the cheese in a deep freeze. ae along in the digestive tract and make into 
When ready for use remove it to the ’ : milk. Otherwise, some feed would pass 
refrigerator so that it may thaw out through the cow undigested . . . feed wasted 
slowly before serving. that costs you money! 

7. Soft type of cheese such as 
limburger should be thoroughly 
wiped off with a cloth. Then place 
it in a large-mouthed fruit jar and 
screw the cover on tightly. It can 
then be kept in the refrigerator for 
some time. 

A good general rule to follow, 
suggests Legrid, is to always buy 
high quality cheese and regardless 
of whether you prefer well-cured, 


fresh, or medium-cured cheese it is Dairy science finds another reason why Useful rumen bocterio help the cow breok 


extremely important to prevent down cellulose ond fiber... ond convert 
moisture loss from the cut surface. proteins into amino acids which the cow can 
Observing the above rules will pre- FUL-O-PEP DAIRY FEED digest ond moke into milk. 
vent spoilage and waste and will 
velp to retain the original flavor of e . 
mvp odie. . helps boost milk production Feeding Bacteria Is Easy. 
_ Naturally, when rumen bacteria are vigor- 
2 Yes, for years you've known Ful-O-Pep = need to thrive ond multiply. Ful- O-Pep ous and plentiful...when they are fed 
Cornstalks — Less Erosion | os top nutritional dairy feed. Now... also cont end _—s—properly .. . they break down more cellu- 
. : : . ; dairy science shows you another reason trace minerals these helpful little busy- lose and fiber for the cow to utilize. 
Z je Se ee why Ful-O-Pep helps boost milk profits. bodies need to work and grow. Of course, all dairy rations allow some 
comatetien tn the tol. This report For Ful-O-Pep feeds the bacteria in Since all these ingredients in Ful-O- bacterial action in the rumen. But a spe- 
comes from C. A. Van Doren, fed- | *e rumen so they can help your cows Pep promote top milk production, too... cially built feed—which feeds the bucteria 
eral soil conservationist, and L. E. | digest feed efficiently ... as well as sup- it's no wonder Ful-O-Pep Dairy Feed is as well as the cow—helps her get full 
Gard, University of Illinois soil con- | plying the nutrients your cows need for used by so many top dairymen to boost “milk-making” value out of your grain 
servationist stationed at Dixon | top milk production. dairy profits. and roughage. 
Springs Experiment Station. You see ... Ful-O-Pep is fortified with This year, feed Ful-O-Pep Dairy Feed That’s one reason why many good dairy- 
The two men say that at Urbana | Corcentrated Spring Range*—contain- .+- and see for yourself the difference men, who realize the importance of rumen 
on fields where cornstalks were re- | ing quality dehydrated cereal grasses. bacterial feeding makes. See your local feeding, are switching to Ful-O-Pep, con- 
moved, soil losses were about 16 | Like lush, green gross itself, this Vitamin Ful-O-Pep Dealer soon. He will be glad taining dehydrated cereal grasses, molas- 
times larger than on land where | Boost furnishes nutrients rumen bacteria _— to help you with your dairy problems. i 
the stalks were broken down 
With a stover mulch, soil loss was ROPES SS . 
only 205 pounds an acre compared ~ owen b my ty nem 
with 3,225 pounds of soil washed off 
, Seturdey noon over 
of the no-mulch plot. Water losses : P . your Mutual Station 
were 14 and 82 per cent respective- s 
ly. These combined losses resulted 
from a rain of 1% inches lasting 
one hour 
Residues from soybeans, small 
grains, and clover seed should be left 
on the land whenever possible. And 
cornstalks or other residues should 
never be burned. 


Preserving Cheese 
A number of helpful hints on how 
to preserve the cheese in your home 
are offered by Lester Legrid of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Ag- 
riculture. Cheese is highly perish- 
able and the best cheese can quickly 








Outside Pen for Calves ; Rs identifies your local Ful-O-Pep 
Dealer. You can depend on him 


W. C. Garnier and Son have built ” for practical deiry feeding 
a pen for calves and connected it to . advice. Visit his store soon. 
the south side of the barn. On warm “ 


sunshiny days this winter he will ee - 
SS: SJi5) “Listen to "MAN ON THE FARM 
which will give them a chance to is en @) 

exercise, as well as absorb vitamin 


D.—George Youmans, tester, Fayette Saturday noon over your local Mutual Station! 


3, Iowa, DHIA, 
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30 years’ service 
from this American Fence 





The Rhoades boys operate a 318- 
acre potato farm at Greenville, Ohio 
Their father put up U-S’S American 
Fence about 30 years ago and it’s 
still in A-1 condition. Most of the 
galvanizing remains bright. 

Mr. Lawrence Rhoades, Jr. says, 
“This American is as good as any 
I've ever seen. It was stiff and tough 
and could be restretched 24 years 
after it was originally installed. It 
didn’t rust out and could be bent 
without breaking after that long 
service.” 


2. Hinged Joint 

3. Tension Curve 

4. Full Gauge Wires 

5. Correct Spacing of Wires 
6. Fall Length and Height 


If you want the best—buy American .. . 
and see your dealer for American Poultry 
Fence, Hex-Cel Netting, Barbed Wire and 
other steel products for the farm 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES. CLEVELAND, OFF - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPAMT, SAN FRANCISCO 
TEMMESSEE COAL, (208 & RAMLROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORE 


AMERICAN FENCE 


There’s more American Fence in use than any other brand! 


© 


“or 
_ PRODUCTION 
$ 50 and , 60 

a fon FEED 


i, 
Sai Shane 


. Saves on feed bills. 

. Uses low cost home grown greins. 

. Includes regul %, tonics, divi 
ers, minerals, vitamins for better milk 
production. 

. Sefeguerds your herd. 

. Increases profits. 


/ 





Feeding 
Program J 


BiG 


Send for 


Cut feed costs, increase milk production with 
Standard’s BIG 5 Feeding Program 

fasy te feed. Your home grown grain is the best 
feed money can buy. To balance your ration, add 
Standard Feeding Compound (highly concen 
trated vitamins) along with vital conditioners, 
tonics, regulators in Standard Stock Tonic Add 
Standard Dairy Cow Preparation for important 
minerals. Formulas proven by 3 generations. No 
filler. Standard Feeding Compound is extra rich 
in vitamins A, D, E, G (B2) and APF (B12) 
Send for fects on Standard’s BIG § Feeding Pro- 
for dairy cows, livestock, hogs, poultry; 
also free Home Feeder’'s Book. No obligation. 
Mail postcard today 


STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Dept. 57, 


grams 


Omaha 5, Nebraska 
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The Binkleys’ Projects Pay Off 


ows, Chickens, and 


Harvey Binkley started as a hired hand 
. . . now he knows the pride of ownership. 


N OLD time tune which goes “I 
Ax: the cows and chickens” 
pretty well describes the farm- 
ing program of the Harvey Binkleys 
of Harrison County, Indiana. They 
make their livelihood by raising cows 
and chickens, and like it. On the 
226-acre grassland farm is a herd 
of 29 Holsteins. In addition, they 
raise approximately 125,000 broiler 
chickens for market each year. In 
fact, they raise more broilers than 
any other poultryman in Harrison 
County which is noted for its large 
poultry industry. 

During the past year they ranked 
secend in quantity of milk sold to 
the local milk plant which gets its 
supply from the farms of more than 
400 patrons. Last month they 
reached their goal of more than 
$1,000 in gross returns from milk 
sales for the month. 


Has Led Intensive Life 

Harvey Binkley’s 39 years of life 
have been packed with intensive and 
productive action. He started work- 
ing on his uncle's farm in Iowa 
when he was 17 years old. Moving 
back to Harrison County, Indiana, 
in 1933 he continued working as a 
farm laborer until 1940 when he 
purchased a 60-acre tract from his 
employer. 

He farmed this land for three 
years and then sold it and bought 
his present farm. It’s not easy to 
make the financial climb from farm 
worker to farm owner on average 
wages, but Harvey made the hurdle 


by the time he was 29 years old 


Dairying came 
the Binkley 


into the program 


on farm in 1946 with 


| the purchase of four good Holsteins 


“The sale of milk from these cows 
was profitable, so I soon bought 
more cows,” Harvey says. He has 
always used the best available sires 
in his breeding program and now 


| has 30 heifers that he is raising for 





future herd replacements 


Plans Crops for Cows 


The cropping program is planned 
with the cows in mind. Every year 
more acres on the farm have been 
seeded to legumes and grasses for 
pasture and alfalfa for hay. The 
farm now has 82 acres of improved 
pastures, all of which have been ade- 
quately limed and fertilized. Thirty- 


the pres- 
supply of 


six acres of alfalfa provide 
ent herd with a 
good hay 


liberal 


include 

next spring 
silage “The 
very profit- 


the 


silo 


Future plans at farm 
the purchase of a 
for preserving 

silo should prove 
able investment,” Harvey. “Tt 
should eliminate a lot of the usual 
worry about the first cutting of al- 
falfa. Moreover, when our orchard 
grass and ladino clover pastures 
grow ahead of the herd’s capacity to 
keep them grazed can 
mow these pastures preserve 
the green forage in the 


grass 
to be a 


says 


down we 
and 


silo 


Rotates the 
By breaking the 
several fields and rotating them at 
two-week intervals Binkley gets 
maximum production of pasture 
nearly all year. He field of 
orchard grass and which he 
plans to pasture with heifers during 
the winter. The grazing for 
the milking herd usually extends 
from April 1 to October 15. After 
the middle of the cows are 
brought to the barn and fed alfalfa 
hay and a balanced grain ration. 
By following thi tice, Harvey 
believes the up better in 
production during late fall and 
winter months. 
A 12 per 


Pastures 


pastures up into 


has a 


fescue 


season 


October 


prac 
10ld 
the 


cows 


cent protein grain ration 
composed of ground corn, barley, 
Oats, 34 per cent dairy supplement, 
and a sweet commercial feed wit: a 
sorghum fed according to 
individual production The sorghum 
feed appetizer for 
the The herd 
receives alfalfa hay. 
Otherwise content of 
the grain increased 

“We do 
corn next 
they can 
they 


base is 
serves as a fine 
Binkley 
good quality 
the protein 
ration 


cows says 


would be 
not plan to 
stated 


buy 


grow any 
Harvey He 
corn cheaper 
it when the 
pasture crops 
red 


year 
believes 
than 
value of 
and 


can 
the land for 


conside 


raise 


alfalfa hay is 


Converted Dairy Buildings 


buildings 
4s to qualify for 
according to 
the mar- 
best in- 
Harvey 
been sat- 
meant the 


Two years ago the a 


were converted so 
graded milk 
the sanitary 
ket This 
vestments we 
declares. “We 
isfied even if it 


production 
standards of 
one of the 
made 
would have 
had only 


was 


ever 


“ME Soe Z c 
EN 


Teth 


Harvey's wife, Aiphia. getting milkers ready. 
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Vacations Every Year 


Bobby Binkley withthe pet fawn. 


improvement 
and 


in milking conditions 
convenience of handling the 
milk. However, our dairy income 
has increased more than a fourth 
since we changed to a quality milk 
program.” 


Raises 125,000 Broilers Yearly 


The second big half of the farm- 
ing programs at the Binkleys is the 
chicken business. Approximately 
125,000 broilers are raised each year. 
It requires about 12 weeks to grow 
a baby chick to a three pound eata- 
ble fryer. During this time the birds 
are fed a 20 per cent protein ration. 
If you don’t think chickens have 
ravenous appetites, look at this: The 
feed bill alone on a batch of 36,000 
chickens costs from $22,000 to $25,- 
000, and the Binkleys average four 
batches of chickens every year. Over 
a period of ten years they have real- 
ized a net return of eight to twenty 
cents per bird, and on only one batch 
of broilers did they take a loss 

All of the chickens are vaccinated 
against Newcastle disease when they 
are from one to four weeks of age. 
Two men, with the help of another 
who catches the chickens, can vac- 
cinate 9,000 a day 


Vacations Every Year 


With the help of two tenants the 
Binkleys have organized their farm- 
ing program so as to have a couple 


of vacations each year. All of the 
family love to hunt and fish. Know- 
ing they have caught lots of fish, 
we were interested in learning the 
size of the largest one landed. Har- 
vey told about catching a blue cat- 
fish on a trot line that weighed 53 
pounds. With a rod and reel, he 
once caught a 13-pound white perch. 
These were his prize catches. The 
trophy room in the farm home holds 
the mounted head of a deer and an 
elk to prove that the Binkleys quali- 
fy as big game hunters as well as 
successful fishermen. 

The young Binkleys combined 
their interest in wildlife with their 
love of animals when a mother deer 
who had given birth to twin fawns 
was discovered in the forest near the 
Binkley home. She was unable to 
properly nurse both fawns, so she 
solved the problem by leaving with 
the stronger of the two. The other 
one was left behind to starve. With 
the help of his father and brother, 
Bobby Binkley brought the young 
fawn to the house. Permission was 
secured from a conservation officer 
to raise the little animal. A goat on 
the farm provided the milk which 
was fed from a nippled bottle. Nat- 
urally, the baby deer became a great 
pet of all the children. He lived on 
the farm for about a year, coming to 
the house at regular intervals for 
his free meal. The call of the wild 
finally won out, however, and the 
little deer joined the rest of the deer 
in the forest and hasn't been seen 
since. 


All Children in 4-H Work 

The young Binkleys love the ani- 
mals on the farm, too. All of them 
—Betty Ann, Bonnie Lea, William, 
and Robert are members of their 
local 4-H club, and already have a 
deep appreciation for rural life. 

All farm animals invariably re- 
spond to good treatment with more 
efficient production. The Binkleys 
sincerely love their cows and chick- 
ens and give then the best of atten- 
tion at all times. No doubt that’s 
one of the main reasons they are so 
successful and happy in their way 
of life. 
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| Saved 2 Ways 


by Modernizing with 
Jamesway 


Ny; 


SAVE MONEY “i lengthened my old barn 60 feet last 
year and completely equipped it with Jamesway automatic 
ventilation, stanchions, stalls, barn cleaner, water cups, salt 
brackets and a feed truck. With Jamesway plans, I modernized 
my old barn for about a third the cost of all new construction. 
Considering today’s building costs, that’s a substantial saving!” 


SAVE TIME “My jJamesway electric barn cleaner has 
eliminated the dirtiest, back-breaking job in the barn. Now 
it just takes a flip of the switch and the barn is cleaned in 
about 10 minutes. By hand, it would take at least an hour! 
I like my Jamesway automatic ventilation, too.” 




















Ventilation 


R86. U.S. PAT OFF. 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Mount Joy, Po. Los Angeles 63, Collf. 


JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. HD151, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
—Fu! 


Name 


Please send more information telling me how I can modernize 
with Jamesway for [) cows [) hens [) hogs. I am especially 


interested in 
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h Analysis saves you time and labor 

andhng, hauling, loading and apply 
ng. It's one of your answers to rising 
costs and the need for higher produc 
tion because it saves ALL WAYS. 


ORDER EARLY! 


Be on the safe side. Supplies may be 
affectet by changing world conditions. 
Armour Agent today and 
order your plant food 


Improve Your Thaturas. 
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Calving Intervals -- How They Affect 
Production 


W. J. TYLER and GEORGE HYATT, JR. 


RODUCTION records can be, 
and often are, misleading if 
the records are used to meas- 
ure the ability of an animal, or ani- 
mals, to transmit production to their 
offspring 
Differences in production records 
of dairy cows may be caused by 
many environmenta! or management 
factors. Dairymen should be con- 
Stantly on the lookout for these fac- 
when selecting cows 
basis of their Age 
frequency of milking 
lactation are tactors 
amount of milk 


tors they are 


on the records 
of the cow 

and length of 
which influence the 
and fat that a will produce 
Most breeders recognize the impor- 
tance of them by making 
cows on the basis of 


cow 


their se- 
ma- 
ture equivalent, twice-a-day milking, 
305-day records 2x, 305- 
day records are ones that have been 
adjusted for factors 
weeder an opportuni- 
accurate job of 


lection of 
These m.e 


these three 


ty to do @ more 
selection 
“Open” Cows Produce More? 


which has attract- 
breeders and 


Another factor 
ed the attention of 
dairy scientists is the length of 
calving interval; that is, the period 
of time between one calving of a 
cow and the time that she drops 
her next calf Some believe thai 
kept most r 


their 


cows open through 
produce 


pregnant 


lactation will 
that are 

considerable art of thei 
dairymen 


all, of 


more than cows 
during a 
milking 

want to breed their co to freshen 


this 


period Other 


believe 


ma) 
ve 
° x0 
380+ ue 
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RECORDS COMPETED OVO WeR 
CALVING WNTERVALS USTED BELOW 
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Figure 1——The fot records of 2,203 cows 
grouped according to their calving intervals 


to be most economical. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, “should factors 
be used for increasing those records 
made when a 10- or 11-month calv- 
ing interval is involved and for re- 
ducing those records made when 
long calving intervals occur?” 

A study at the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in 1940 on 
274 Holstein-Friesian 
cows showed that the length of calv- 


the records of 


ing interval was an important cause 
of variation in 365-day records or 
total lactation period yields, but that 
relatively unimportant 
differences in 305-day 


it was a 
cause ol 
records 

In 1949 an experiment was start- 
ed at the West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station to study the 
first three herd test records of 2,203 
Ayrshire cows that had calved three 
or more times and had completed a 
lactation following cach of 
the first These rec- 


record 
three calvings 


The authors are on the staff of the De 
partment of Dairy Husbandry, West Vir- 
ginia University. 


ords were furnished by the Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Association. Each 
record was adjusted for age of the 
cow at freshening and number of 
times milked daily. Only the first 
305 days production was used. Since 
each of these 2,203 cows freshened 
three times, lengths of 4,406 calving 
intervals were computed. Their av- 
erage length was 13 months. 


Short Lactation — Poor Producer 


The average production of the 
cows with different calving interval 
lengths is shown in Figure 1. It is 
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CALVING INTERVAL MONTHS 


Figure 2——The average of other fot records 
of 2,203 cows grouped according to length 
of their calving intervals as in Figure 1. 


quite obvious that cows with 10 and 
11 month calving intervals produced 
much than those did that had 
intervals. Part of the reason 
tor this lower 


less 


longer 


shorter 
cows had 
or 11 months were milked 260 and 
280 days, while the cows with longer 
calving intervals had lactation 
that averaged about 300 
A further study of these cows 
with short calving intervals indicat- 
ed that they were the inherently 
poorer producers. This is shown in 
Figure 2 where the average produc- 
the various groups is given. 
There are other lactations of the 
same shown in the previous 
figure but are not succeeding lac- 
tations so that the effect of a short 
dry period is not the reason for the 
lowered production 

The lactation records that imme- 
diately follow short calving intervals 
were much lower and indicate 
a carry-over effect into the next 
lactation. This can be seen in Fig- 
ure 3 and could be caused in part 
by the short dry period that pre- 
cedes these records. In addition, it 
is possible that the rapid reproduc- 
tive rate in this group of cows could 
have affected the growth of these 
animals so that they did not mature 
as fast as cows in the other calving 
interval groups. 

Of the 4,406 calving intervals, on- 
ly 175, or 4 per cent, were 10 months 
in length and 843, or 19.2 per cent, 
were 11 months in length. Only 73 
per cent of the cows had two con- 
secutive intervals of either 10 or 11 
months 

Cows with 14 and 15 months or 
longer calving intervals did not pro- 
duce significantly more butterfat 
than cows calving every 12 or 13 
months. Thus, it would seem that 
no factor is needed to reduce these 
records to a 12- or 13-month calving 
interval basis nor would there be 
any advantage for dairymen to pro- 
long the calving interval past 13 

(Continued on next page) 
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your tractor to this Onan A.C. 
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E are often confronted with 
the following questions: “Why 
do we get a higher test from 


the DHIA than from the factory?” 
or “Why do we get a bigher test from 
the factory than from the DHIA?” 
Many farmers believe that the fat 
content and the weight of the milk 
produced each day are essentially the 
same. 

I. A. Gould and R. E. Stout at the 
University of Maryland made an ex- 
tensive study of fat variations in 
milk delivered at the plant and in 
individual cows. Results for the ac- 
companying chart were obtained at 
a commercial plant over a 10-day 
period to determine. the daily 
weights and test from one produc- 
er. The results reveal an extreme 
variation of 1.2% in fat and of 331 
lbs. in weight of the milk received 
during this period. 


Daily Weights and Fat Tests of Milk from 
an Ayrshire Herd Received at the Dairy 
Plant 


Fat Weight 
% Lbs 


4.70 970 
350 960 
967 
979 
966 
971 
900 
68 
812 


3.60 
3.70 
3.90 
360 
4.10 
50 
7.6 
3.70 


variation 1.2 331 


Observations that a con- 
sistent relationship does not exist 
between the fat test and the weight 
of milk delivered from day to day. 
In the chart, the producer delivered 
almost the same quantity of milk 
on June 21 and 22 (970 and 960 Ibs. 
respectively), yet the fat test for 
these two days varied 1.2%, 4.7%, 
and 35%. Further studies with 
other herds showed big variations in 
milk with little variations in test on 
successive days 

In the experimental work at the 
University of Maryland, these men 


Extreme 


reveal 
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Why Milk Tests Vary 


did not visit the farms on the days 
of such large variations to deter- 
mine the reason for such a big dif- 
ference in test. However, they do 
list some of the things that may 
cause the test to change from day 
to day and from one month to the 
next. New animals or fresh cows 
brought into the herd may cause 
some variation in test. In general, 


* as the stage of lactation progresses, 


the fat test of the milk increases. 
However, there is usually a notice- 
able decline in the fat test from the 
first to the second to the third 
month followed thereafter by a 
gradual increase. The percentage of 
fat tends to increase during the fall 
and winter and to decrease in the 
spring and summer. Sudden daily or 
weekly changes in temperature, @ 
change of pasture or feed may 
cause a temporary variation in milk 
and test. Anytime these changes 
take place, the test may be abnor- 
mally high or low. So you see there 
are many things that can affect the 
test over which we have little 
control. 

There are many other reasons 
why milk tests jump around, such 
as sickness, heat periods, and excite- 
ment in barn at milking time by 
strangers, children, or dogs. A poor 
job of milking with the machine 
may not get those last few pounds 
that test the highest. Some people 
like cream on their cereals and des- 
serts, all of which may add up to 
quite a variation in test between the 
factory and the dairy herd improve- 
ment associations. 

You may wonder that the tests do 
compare at all between the DHIA 
and the factory. Milk haulers say 
they have the least complaints from 
farmers who are testing their herds 
each month. Over a period of, two 
or three months, they should com- 
pare very closely if the conditions 
are normal at that time of the 
month when the samples are taken. 
—University of Maryland. 





months in order to obtain higher 
305-day lactation records. However, 
it is possible through delayed breed- 
ing to increase the 365-day lactation 
record materially 

It might seem from first observa- 
tion that a factor for boosting rec- 
ords made by cows having a 10- or 
ll-month calving interval might be 
desirable. However, there are sev- 
eral points that should be considered. 

First, -fourth of the 
animals in which 


“| 


less than one 
the above study, 
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CALVING INTERVAL MONTHS 
Figure 3—The fat records of 2,203 cows 
completed in the first lactations following 
the respective calving interval listed above. 


should be representative of most 
cattle on herd test, had calving in- 
tervals of 10 and 11 months. 
Second, very few cows 
cent in the above study) had con- 
secutive intervals of 10 and il 
months. Hence, by using several 


(73 per 


records on each cow the possible ef- 
fect of a short calving interval 
would be lost. : 

Third, it may be impossible to dif- 
ferentiate between an accidental 
short calving interval and one in 
which the cow was bred back early 
because she lacks in persistency. 
If a factor would be used for step- 
ping up these short records, then 
those cows lacking in persistency 
would be given credit for production 
they should not have. 

After consideration of these three 
points, it is apparefit that the addi- 
tional expense of adjusting records 
for length of calving interval would 
not make production records suffi- 
ciently more reliable for use for se- 
lection purposes. It is also quite ob- 
vious that dairymen should strive 
for a 12-13 month calving interval 
in their herds in order to produce a 
maximum amount of milk and the 
maximum number of calves with the 
least harmful effects on the herd. 
Those that extend the calving in- 
terval above 13 months will lose on 
a calendar year milk production and 
reproduction basis for the herd as a 
whole and if shorter calving inter- 
vals than 12 months are attempted, 
it is probable that the herd will be 
injured through a too rapid repro- 
duction rate. 


Milk is the best source of calcium 
and contains the other minerals 
which combine with calcium to form 
bone. 


FEED COSTS 


Says “CUSH” MURRAY 
of South Lansing, N. Y.: 


“No acrobat has anything on me,” says 
dairy farmer “Cush” Murray of South Lan- 
sing, New York. “! save myself many a bad 
fall by feeding supplements regularly. | be- 
gan by feeding Kow-Kare at calving time 
with excellent results. When two of my 
cows were falling off in production | fed 
them Kow-Kare and molasses. They 
snapped back to their usval pace in a few 
days. Since that time | have been feeding 
Kow-Kare and molasses regularly to every 
producing cow in my herd. | feel that this 
proctice hes certainly paid off in dollars 
and cents in maintaining high herd produc- 
tion.” 





THIS YEAR in dairying is the year to 
win by smart feeding practices. Milk 
market uncertainties plus the assur- 
ance that feed costs will be high put a 
premium on playing up cow health, 


eeeeseeeeneeeneeeetee 


THE TWO @)-A-DAY 


Gulla-lp 


and MILK PRICES 


playing down costly breakdowns. 
Thousands of feeders have found the 
answer, just as “CUSH” MURRAY did, 
in the supplementary feeding of Kow- 
Kare, the time-tested tonic-conditioner. 


At a cost of less than 2¢-a-day per 
cow the digestive and assimilative or- 
gans can have the supporting stimulus 
of the Drugs, Iron, Iodine, Calcium, 
Phosphorus and Vitamin D in Kow- 
Kare. Heavy feeding, even “forcing” is 
safer if hard-worked organs receive the 
health-promoting help of this concen- 
trated build-up. Kow-Kare in small 
and medium sizes, and in 50-lb. Drums 
brings this low-cust aid to dairies of all 
sizes, whether for general supplemen- 
tation or for individual build-ups. 


Cows at freshening time, before and 
after, have a special need for medici- 
nal aid to meet the strains of their 
DANGER MONTH. Most cow owners 
call this use a “must” for safe dairy 
procedure. Your farm-supply dealer has 
Kow-Kare in any desired size. 


FREE COW BOOK—A recognized dairy nu- 
tritionist has written a sensible, down- 
to-earth c y on cow disorders, 
dairy feeding practices, with regional 
feed-and-roughage programs for your 
guidance. Ask for it. 
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Only Eagle gives you so many important 
time-tested advantages: specia! forged steel 
link chain (flexible — never freezes or binds 
no tightener sprocket — takes up 
slack a. a self-cleaning conveyor 
flights, patented leak-proof elevator, safe, 
enc! mechanism, patented cover guards, 
sturdy construction. 

Save labor, time, and money — do barn 
cleaning in minutes instead of hours 

Write for folder HD describing Eagle — 
the original — time-tested and proved on 
scores of dairy farms, 


EAGLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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HEALTHIER WORKING CONDITIONS 
FoR YOU TOO! 
Keep the asic in your barn clean, dry, and 
at app ly so° P and your 
cows will be active, eat and drink more 
and produce more milk. FAN-PAC pro- 
vides controlled ventilation. Eliminates ex- 
cess moisture and helps prolong the life of 
buildings and equipment. Eliminates bad 
odors. Makes your bern a healthier, more 
pleasant place to work. 
FAN-PAC is a motor-driven, thermostatic 
ally controlled 2-speed fan unit in & 
weatherproof housing. Comes complete with 
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and weather shucters, Easy to install, 
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TODAY! 


FREE! seno tovar 
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Trichomoniasis -- A Costly Disease 


Questions about a venereal disease of cattle are an- 


swered by the U.S.D.A. Bureau of Animal 


queries concerning a Venereal 

disease of cattle—trichomoniasis 
after a herd has become infected. 
Usually the owner is seeking a 
short-cut “cure” after diagnosis by 
a veterinarian. 

Because trichomoniasis is not as 
widespread as some other breeding 
disorders, some owners look upon it 
as a “new” disease. It isn’t. It was 
reported in this country as early as 
1932 and has been in every 
state. Herds can be rid of the dis- 
ease under sanitary practices re- 
sulting from resear~h. It isn’t easy 
once it becomes established and 
veterinary assistance is required. 
However, it is comparatively easy to 
keep infection out of a clean herd. 
In order that dairymen understand 
not only the problem of “cleaning 
up” diseased herds, but also in keep- 
ing uninfected herds clean, the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry has pre- 
pared the following list of questions 
and answers on trichomoniasis: 

What is bovine venereal tricho- 
moniasis? 

It is an infectious disease of cat- 
tle caused by a microscopic single- 
celled organism known technically 
as Trichomonas foetus. The infec- 
tion brings about breeding difficul- 
ties 

How is the infection spread? 


Usually in the mating of an in- 
fected animal with either uninfected 
males or females, although infection 
has resulted from artificial insemi- 
nation where semen was obtained 
from infected bulls. Like most ani- 
mal venereal diseases, trichomoniasis 
is not spread through ordinary con- 
tacts but only through natural 
breeding or artificial insemination. 
Infected and noninfected cattle can 
be pastured or housed together with- 
out danger of cross infection 

How is the disease introduced in- 
to a previously uninfected herd? 

Only through the introduction of 
diseased animals into the herd 
These may be permanent additions 
to the herd. It may be an infected 
cow brought to your bull for serv- 
ice, or it may be animals sent to 
other herds for service and returned 
to the home farm. 

How does the disease affect (a) 
bulls, (b) breeding females? 

(a) Bulls apparently are not af- 
fected physically by the infection, 
but they serve as incubators for the 
organism and become the trans- 
mitter, without suffering any ill ef- 
fect of infection. The infected bull 
continyes to breed readily and there 
is no effect upon quantity, quality, 
or fertility of semen. 

(b) In females one of three things 
mey happen as a result of infection: 
(1) Infected females may fail to 
settle in spite of repeated services; 
(2) pregnancy may occur and the 
a2veloping calf die and be aborted. 
Such abortions may take place in 
the very early stages of pregnancy 
end pass unobserved or they may 
occur in from 30 to 120 days after 
service. In many cases unexpected 
return of heat periods after the ani- 
mal had apparently been settled, is 
the only evidence that something is 
amiss; (3) pregnancy may occur, 
the developing calf die and be re- 
tained in the uterus. In these cases 
the infected animals do not return 
to heat. Large quantities of pus may 
accumulate in the uterus to cause a 
condition known as pyometra. The 
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cow behaves as if normally preg- 
nant but at the end of what should 
be a normal gestation period shows 
no signs of “freshening.” 

How long does infection persist 
in (a) bulls, and (b) females? 

(a) The infection, for all practical 
purposes, is permanent 
Rest from service does not clear up 
the infection. This is why bulls are 
considered the reservoir of infection. 
However, rare instances of bulls 
clearing up spontaneously have been 
reported. 

(b) Females remain infected for 
varying periods ranging from 3 to 
6 months or more. Females usually 
develop resistance as a result of one 
attack, but this is not permanent. 
The “clean-up” program is based 
upon these facts. 

Then there is no medical 
ment for the disease? 

Infected bulls have been treated 
experimentally with encouraging re- 
sults. Such treatment is strictly a 
job for a trained veterinarian. It is 
long and expensive. It pays only 
with bulls of exceptional breeding 
value. There is no satisfactory me- 
dicinal treatment for females. 

What steps are now suggested for 
cleaning up the disease in a herd? 

Upon establishing the fact that 
trichomoniasis is present in the 
herd, halt all breeding operations. 
If several bulls are in service, have 
a veterinarian determine which bulls 
are infected. Disposal of infected 
bulls depends on their value. 

If it is decided to treat them, it 
must be remembered that the treat- 
ment is a laborious and long-drawn- 
out process, requiring frequent tests 
and checks. It will take not less 
than 6 months and possibly a year 
before it can be definitely decided 
whether treatment has or has not 
resulted in complete cure. The bull 
must remain out of service until 
completely cured. 

The next step is to divide the herd 
into noninfected or clean animals 
and infected animals. 

In the noninfected or clean group 
put (a) all breeding heifers and 
cows that have never been served 
by infected bulls, and (b) all cows 
that have calved normally, have had 
a 90-day period of sexual rest with 
2 normal heat periods, and have not 
been exposed to infection through 
service since that time. 

Put into the infected group all 
heifers and cows that have been 
served by infected bulls and that 
have not calved since they were ex- 
posed to infection in that manner. 
Have the veterinarian examine these 
animals and determine whether they 
are pregnant or nonpregnant. Those 
found to be pregnant should be 
watched carefully and examined 
periodically to see that the preg- 
nancy is proceeding normally. If it 
is, leave them alone. 

If any of these animals abort they 
should be rested sexually for from 
60 to 90 days and then inseminated 
artificially. 

All open heifers and cows should 
be rested for 60 days from date of 
last exposure (date of last service 
by infected bull, as shown by breed- 
ing records) and then inseminated 
artificially. 

All cases of pyometra (pus in the 
uterus) should be treated by the 
veterinarian in the customary man- 
ner. After the pus has been dis- 
charged and the uterus emptied, 
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these animals should be rested sex- 
ually for from 30 to 60 days and 
then in eminated artificially. 

How iwng does it take to rid a 
herd of infection? 

Using the precautions above, usu- 
ally 12 to 18 months. 

Does trichomoniasis 
meat of animals? 

No. 

What precautions can be taken to 
prevent my herd from becoming 
infected? 

Obviously, by preventing infected 
breeding animals from being intro- 
duced into your herd. Here are 
some suggestions: 

1. Bulls that have been in service 
in other herds should be bought 
subject to examination for the 
disease. 

Young bulls that have not been 
used as sires at any time can be 
bought safely even though they 
come from known infected herds. 

2. Females brought into your 
herd for breeding purposes should 
undergo a close scrutiny. Cows and 
heifers that are difficult breeders 
and have required several services 
in the herd from which they origi- 
nate should be looked upon with 
suspicion and refused service until 
reasons for the difficulty can be 
ascertained. 

3. In case heifers and cows are 
sent to other herds for breeding, 
examine the breeding history of the 
herd for evidence of the disease. 

4. Keep a breeding record of each 
individual in the herd. This is a 
paying proposition regardless of 
whether disease. conditions exist. If 
trouble comes, you can catch it 
early. 


affect the 


No shortage of grain concentrates 
for the dairy ration is expected this 
winter, but the cost probably will 
remain high, along with costs of la- 
bor and other milk production needs. 
Enos J. Perry, extension dairyman 
at Rutgers University, offers these 
suggestions to help offset the feed 
expense: 

Cull low production cows 

Feed grain according to daily milk 
yield. 

Feed a lot of good roughage. In 
the case of yearlings little or no 
grain will be required until three 
months before they freshen. 
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Best and Cheapest Way 


Borax Aids Pasture, Hay 


SIMON SCHWARTZ 


OR the past two and a half 
F years, Dick Reynolds, who op- 

erates a 140-acre farm in No- 
ble County, Indiana, has been work- 
ing against what seemed hopeless 
odds to get some meadow estab- 
lished to carry his herd of regis- 
tered Guernseys. Despite everything 
he tried, liming and heavy fertiliza- 
tion, his 1947 seeding of alfalfa, red 
clover, ladino, and timothy was a 
dismal failure 

“My hay was a bunch of sticks,” 
he said. “Short, dry alfalfa doesn’t 
make hay. And we had to get down 
on our hands and knees to find the 
ladino. All we could see was medi- 
ocre timothy. Reynolds has a good 
herd of cows but lack of good quality 
hay and plenty of it always retarded 
production in winter and he had to 
buy hay each year despite the num- 
ber of acres he had in hay. 

The pasture and hay 
changed during the past summer 
and fall, and Reynolds’ worried 
frown has been replaced by a smile. 

Borax, only 20 pounds to the acre, 
caused Reynolds’ brighter outlook. 
It was Milfred Richman, Noble 
County Soil Conservation District 
farm planner, who helped Reynolds 
solve his problem. Richman, after 
inspecting the fields on the Reynolds 
farm, suspected a shortage of boron, 
a minor but necessary element for 
plants. 

The alfalfa was stunted, dry, 
sparsely-leaved. Some plants were 
bushy-topped or rosetted. The top 
leaves on some were yellow-hued. 
The internodes, or the spacings be- 
tween the joints where the leaf 
stems and roots emerge on the la- 
dino runners, were short. The leaves 
on the older nodes were dying. Roots 
were scarce 

The symptoms showed up most 
during the dry periods in summer 
and the ladino showed a response 
to application of nitiogen which it 
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is supposed to manufacture itself. 
Although not final, this strengthened 
Richman’s suspicion, since a boron 
deficient plant is less able to use 
nitrates. 

Richman had Reynolds apply bor- 
ax on two meadows as a test on 
August 15, 1949. On one 12-acre 
field they broadcast 300 Ibs. 0-15-15 
along with 20 lbs. borax per acre 
on all but one acre, which received 
only the 0-15-15. On the other field 
they covered only one acre with 
borax. Reynolds was astonished at 
the results. Only 20 Ibs. borax did 
it. It was just what the doctor or- 
dered and at small cost. He paid 
only $4.35 a hundred for it. 

The difference, 70 days after the 
application between the treated and 
untreated plots, was like night and 
day. The untreated spots were a 
dead brown of “poverty grass.” The 
ladino on the treated spots was lush 
green like a carpet. It was even 
creeping out into the quack grass at 
the edge of the field and killing it, 
Reynolds said. The treated alfalfa 
was a juicy green. He is covering 
48 additional acres with the borax. 

The Noble County Soil Conserva- 
tion planner warns, however, on how 
to apply the borax. Too much borax 
can kill all the vegetation in a field. 
It should not be seeded through the 
drill if it comes in contact with the 
seed, although 50 pounds per acre, 
mixed with sand, can be drilled. He 
also said it shouldn’t be mixed with 
other fertilizer for fear of getting 
an overdose with heavy applications 
of the others. Reynolds broadcast 
the borax on his meadows, with the 
wonderful results. 

Boron shortages most often ap- 
pear in sandy, droughty soils, al- 
though often found in heavier soils 
and frequently hurt the corn crop. 
The deficiency is often noted in oth- 
er plants and often can be corrected 
with the application of borax. 





“A Sick Farm Gets An 
Injection” 
(Continved from page 13) 

should be qualified here — at this 
point the milking barn on the farm 
only has a 10-cow capacity, so sever- 
al shifts are made before they're all 
milked. Plans for enlarging the barn 
are now in the near-future program 
for the farm. 


Has Had No Bang’s 


Calves on the farm are fed from 
nippled buckets after nursing for 
three days. They are then switched 
to commercial calf pellets and hay 
in about six weeks. The young ani- 
mals on the farm are not vacci- 
nated against Bang’s as the herd 
is clean and no Bang’s has ap- 
peared. Heifer calves stay on the 
p'ace—-none are sold. Bull calves are 
usually vealed. Perhaps later more 
of them will be sold for breeding 
purposes, but Snarr and Peters don't 
have the herd where they want it 
yet, as far as breeding goes, and 
have not tried to push the sale of 
their bull calves for breeding stock. 

In some cases old farms are 
bought and revived as a hobby. A 
person must be wealthy to have 
such an expensive hobby. That has 
not been the case with Ward Snarr. 
Since the farm was bought it has 
had to pay off—and it is paying off 
more every year as a result of the 
efforts that go into reviving it. It's 
no model farm or showplace but to 


the two men who have given it the 
injection it needed, it is an accom- 
plishment. Snarr calls the place 
“Wardhaven” —- another indication 
that he thinks of it as being more 
than just some old worn-out land 
that has been given new life. 


Stanchion Cows According 
to Age 


Group cows in stanchions accord- 
ing to age and the condition of their 
udders. That's a suggestion from 
Enos J. Perry, extension dairyman 
at Rutgers University. 

Place the heifers — those in their 
first lactation—by themselves be- 
cause their udders usually are health- 
jest and they milk out faster, Perry 
continues. This way, the danger of 
carrying any kind of infection down 
the line to other cows is largely 
eliminated. 

Put the second, third, and fourth 
lactation cows in the next group, 
and finally come the full aged cows 
— those which usually require the 
most inspection and extra time and 


.patience to milk. 


But if a strict program of mas- 
titis control is being followed under 
veterinary guidance, cows will have 
to be stanchioned regardless of age, 
with normal-uddered cows first in 
line, the State University specialist 
points out. In most instances the 
two-year-olds will be in that healthy 
group. 
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PAPEC Model 151D FORAGE HARVESTER 


@ More than 50 years experience in building successful forage hand- 
ling machinery is back of every Papec Forage Harvester. In compet- 
itive tests, Papec Harvesters handle more hay or row crops and pick 
up down or tangled crops that other harvesters won't touch. 


@ Hay and row-crop attachments are quickly and easily interchanged. 


@ Full 52” width hay pick-up. 


@ Axles adjustable to equalize weight of maibine according to position 
of blower pipe or raise to height necessary to handle any row crop. 
@ Patented silage shelf on row-crop attachment eliminates interference 
of cut stalks with incoming material, and allows faster operation. 
@ Tractor-seat controls permit one man to handle entire field operation. 
@ Available with 38 h. p. engine or power take-off assembly. 
® Model 151D for the average farm... Model 181 for maximum capacity: 
For complete information see your Papec dealer or send postcard 
for NEW booklet on Papec Forage Harvesters and Crop Blowers. 
Papec Machine Co., 161 North Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


PAPEC 


FORAGE HARVESTERS + HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS + CROP BLOWERS 
HAY HARVESTERS - HAMMER MILLS + ENSILAGE CUTTERS + FEED MIXERS 





GUARD THIS PRODUCTION LINE 


CORONA oinmeNT 


EXTRA-RICH IN LANOLIN—ODORLESS ANTISEPTIC 


Give producing udders Corona’s fast relief 
from *small ewts, chaps, cracks, windburn. 
Perfect ointment for udder-teat massage. Favor- 
ite of dairying authorities. Many 
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THE CORONA MFG. COMPANY 
80% 74P, KENTON, ONO 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 








ADD YEARS TO THE LIFE OF 
YOUR MILK COOLER Z7Z7, 


KOOLER-KLEEN 








DAIRY EQUIPMENT co. 


EP’ T. CO MADISON 





Cab-Teria Sales. tne, Dept. A, Fort Warne 3, tnd. 











THE PRINTED WORD 


W/ THIN the past six months the American 
farmer has lost two of his greatest leaders. 
These two men were Albert S. Goss, master of 
The National Grange, and H. E. Babcock, former 
manager of the Grange-League Federation 
In our opinion, these two men will go down in 
history as two of the great farm leaders of the 
first half of the 20th century. They will be 
recognized on merit alone, of course, but sig- 
nificantly both of these men made use of the 
printed word to make their influence felt and 
activate their leadership. H. E. Babcock was a 
prolific writer and was known to farmers through- 
out the country through his articles in various 
farm magazines. Albert S. Goss did not write for 
press to any great extent. He did, 
annually prepare in printed form his 
address to the annual session of The 
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Those of us in the editorial 
to look forward to receipt of 
from Albert S. Goss as 


world have come 
this annual mes- 
one of the high 
editorial year. It wasn't a matter 
of listening to a speech over a radio and then 
having it gradually fade from our conscience 
The statements of Albert S. Goss were the type 
that you retained on your desk or in your home 
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to read, and reread over and over again. So it 
is with the final address of Albert S. Goss which 
we have presented, in part, beginning on page 7 
of this issue. May we commend, too, to all our 
readers the entire address which may be obtained 
from The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The medium of the printed word is enduring. 
The expressions and leadership of men are re- 
corded for posterity. We are not encouraging 
every farm leader, or potential farm leader, to 
burst into print. In some cases, the classifica- 
tion of leader might be lost as a result. We do 
believe, however, that qualified leaders might 
spend their time more wisely than is often now 
the case. We have known competent and busy 
men who consider their time to be valuable, and 
yet who spend days preparing a speech, travel- 
ing, and delivering it to an audience of two to 
three hundred people. That same time, devoted 
to the printed word in any one of several farm 
magazines, would reach at least a half million 
people 

It is to be hoped that farm leaders of the fu- 
ture will take a page from the books of H. E. 
Babcock and Albert S. Goss. They wrote an ex- 
cellent record and left behind in permanent form 
constructive, enduring advice to succeeding gen- 
erations 





BACTERIOLOGICAL WARFARE BEING WAGED NOW 


S WE sink deeper and deeper into what may 

be another terrible war, many of us fear the 
weapons that may be used in the war of the future 

There has been so much written and said 
about atomic bombing that we now appreciate 
though this is a tremendously powerful weapon, 

its use may not mean the end of our so-called 
civilization. When the warriors of thousands of 
years ago first took up the bow and arrow in 
place of the club, we can imagine there was 
great concern among the tribesmen over this new 
and terribly dangerous weapon. Similarly, when 
the rifle replaced the bow and arrow, and when 
the machine gun replaced the muzzie-loader, 
these were serious and frightening developments 
The evolution and use of the atomic bomb is but 
another of man's major steps toward destruction 
of man. He has not gone all the way—-yet 

One type of warfare which, to most people, is 
far more abhorrent than atomic bombing or gas 
is bacteriological warfare. This country is try- 
ing to prepare to defend itself against germ war- 
fare. There is good reason for defense. There is 
evidence that our enemies in Korea have already 
used bacteriological warfare on a limited scale 
in Seoul. If an all-out bacteriological war should 
begin we can expect city water supplies to be 
contaminated, epidemics of virulent diseases 
among our people, and we can expect, too, the 
seeds of disease, such as foot and mouth, to be 
spread among our livestock population One 
clever fifth columnist can do damage far in ex- 
cess of what might be brought about by an en- 
tire army. Truly, bacteriological warfare can be 
horror, unlimited. 

Although few of us appreciate it, bacteriologi- 
cal warfare is taking place daily in this country. 
In our travels from state to state, dairymen 
know of our intense interest in the problems of 
herd health. It naturally follows that we receive 
a great number of reports of activities of un- 
scrupulous persons trafficking illegally in re- 
actor cattle. In an eastern state, for example, a 
dairy farmer told us that he sold a cow to a 
trucker for slaughter. She was a four plus re- 
actor to the blood test for Bang’s disease. Sev- 
eral months later he noted the cow in a yard on 
the outskirts of a neighboring town. He checked 


into the case and found that the trucker had not 
taken the reactor cow to the stockyard but had, 
in turn, peddied it as a family cow to an elderly 


retired couple. Both the husband and wife sub- 
sequently became infected with brucellosis or 
undulant fever and one was seriously ill at our 
last report 

In another case in the same state a man with 
a clean herd purchased what was reported and 
certified to be a negative animal. For some un- 
known reason, however, the animal was positive 
almost immediately after entering the clean herd. 
The entire herd caught fire from Bang’s and the 
dairyman was almost wiped out as a result of 
his losses. 

In another state, identification of blood char- 
acters was run on one group of blood samples 
submitted by a cattle dealer's veterinarian to the 
state laboratory. This surprise check of blood 
characters found that the entire group of blood 
samples, supposedly representing an entire herd, 
actually came from one animal. It was later 
found that a high percentage of the herd to be 
moved was infected and capable of setting herds 
on fire wherever they may have been sold. 

Other activities, such as switching eartags and 
pure and simple bootlegging of reactor cattle, 
round out the picture on the more common inci- 
dents reported to us. 

If we shudder at the prospect of bacteriological 
warfare, can we consider the activity of those 
persons trafficking illegally in reactor cattle as 
anything less serious? As we have stated before 
in these columns, such individuals are commit- 
ting crimes against society, crimes as heinous 
and as brutal as any we can imagine. 

We cannot be tolerant of anyone who plays 
footsie under the table with these operators. A 
man either plays a clean game or he doesn’t 
when it comes to this kind of activity. Frankly, 
Hoard’s Dairyman will not rest easily until every 
state is carrying out its responsibility to its people 
and to its livestock industry by putting a stop 
to these malignant practices within the industry. 
We are weary of excuses for lack of enforce- 
ment of state laws. Laws are made to be en- 
forced. If, perchance, there is an undesirable 
law, there is no quicker way to get rid of it 
than to enforce it. Meanwhile, we can bring an 
end to bacteriological warfare in the livestock 
industry by the proper control of those few men 
who are carrying on domestic germ warfare 
against dairy and livestock farmers in every 
state. 
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ANYTHING FOR A DOLLAR 


HARLES B. WIGGINS, Jr., of New Hampshire 
wrote us recently with reference to a ridicu- 
lous development on the oleo front. Quoting 
from the New England Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion Newsletter, Wiggins reported that during re- 
cent weeks oleomargarine has been retailed by 
milk distributors from their retail trucks. One 
distributor reported that each of his routes was 
averaging close to 100 pounds per week in sales. 
Undoubtedly, at some past board meetings and 
for certain at some future board meetings, the 
directors of these milk distributing concerns will 
be concerned about how they are going to attain 
and maintain the good will of their farmer pro- 
ducers. Probably some bright character on the 
board will propose that they throw a dinner or 
a supper, along with some entertainment, and 
that will take care of the good will situation for 
another year. Frankly, there is about as much 
sincerity in some of these gestures as there is in 
certain radio announcers’ over-enthusiastic patter 
about a product they perhaps have never seen or 
heartily dislike. 

The dairy industry should be an operating unit 
with the producers and distributors working 
closely together, understanding each other's prob- 
lems, and approaching industry-wide problems 
with common understanding. There should be 
confidence and good will from one group toward 
another. That will never be the however, 
so long as unprincipled, selfish, dollar-hungry dis- 
tributors are profiting at the expense of their 
dairy farmer patrons 

It is one thing to talk unity and put on a good 
public relations front. It is still another thing, 
however, to actually perform and produce in ac- 
cordance with well-defined principles of conduct. 
Some distributors are making their oleo beds 
now. We do not hesitate to predict that, should 
they continue to sleep in that bed, it is going to 
become at some not too distant date very lumpy, 
uncomfortable, and not conducive to sound sleep. 
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GOOD BOOKS 


HE influence of an intelligent father on the 

subsequent life and character of his children 
is well exemplified in a short passage which oc- 
curs in the history of the famous Scottish poet, 
Robert Burns. Burns was the son of a poor Ayr- 
shire plowman and was reared in extreme pov- 
erty, such as no farm boy in this country ever 
experienced. His father, though very poor, had 
improved every opportunity of his life to read 
good books. The effect of such reading on his 
boys is described as follows, by John Murdock, 
one of Burns’ schoolmasters 

“He spoke the English language with more 
propriety, both with respect to diction and pro- 
nunciation, than any man I ever knew with no 
greater advantages. This had a very good ef- 
fect on his boys who began to talk and reason 
like men much sooner than their neighbors.” 

How significant are those few words, “began 
to talk and reason like men 

The power to reason, to discriminate, to dis- 
cern the false from the true, is a noble gift; and 
most fortunate is the boy or girl who is aided 
in its growth and exercise early in life by par- 
ents who appreciate the value of sound 
knowledge 

Many a man has become famous in his life 
work who was born in the most obscure poverty 
The parents were not able to afford the ad- 
vantages of a collegiate, or even a modern high 
school, education but they did what they could 
to encourage their children to read good books. 
It is a difficult thing for a child to go far astray 
in after life, that is reared by honest and intelli- 
gent parents with the companionship of good 
books.—-W. D. Hoarp, October 25, 1907. 
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La*vrence Seaway and Power project. 
Had we undertaken this project a 
dozen years ago it would probably 
have been largely paid for by now and 
we would have been enjoying untold 
benefits from its operation. We 
should not confuse economy with 
sound investment. 

Twenty-five years ago the Grange 
approved the general principle that 
taxes should be levied in proportion 
to ability to pay and benefits re- 
ceived. There are two different 
measuring sticks that do not always 
indicate the same result, but the 
soundest tax system is developed 
when both principles are kept in 
mind. In applying any tax principle, 
consideration must be given as to 
who ultimately pays the tax. 

Usually the easiest tax to collect 
is the tax which is most easily 
passed on and eventually is paid by 
the consumer, but it also usually 
follows that the impact of this tax 
is neither in proportion to the abil- 
ity to pay nor benefits received. 

It follows that we must scrutinize 


every tax proposal critically as to 
whether or not it will be passed on 
and by whom it will ultimately be 
paid. 


Ameriea and the whole world 
need an abundance of food and fiber. 
If we are to have an abundance at 
all times, we are sure to have some 
surpluses, for we cannot produce 
exactly what is needed and no more. 
The problem is how to secure an 
abundance without letting the sur- 
pluses wreck our markets. 

Our experience this year with cot- 
ton indicates how difficult it is to 
raise exactly what we want and no 
more. A year ago the ablest plan- 
ners in the Department of Agricul- 
ture thought we were faced with an 
unmanageable cotton surplus, and 
we resorted to sharp acreage con- 
trol. Six months later we find our- 
selves confronted by so great a 
shortage that we have to place sharp 
limitations on exports 

On the other hand, what happened 
in potatoes indicates that price sup- 
ports alone are not the answer. The 
truth is that there is no single sim- 
ple answer, but that we must lay 
down a general policy, then map a 
course to make that policy effective. 

A sound policy can be stated in a 
few words: “Ample supplies of food 
and fiber at prices fair to producer 
and consumer alike.” 

Last year we adopted what might 
be called an “Order of Preference” 
program calling for an Advisory 
Farm Commission to advise with the 
Secretary of Agriculture with refer- 
ence to making use of a number of 
measures designed to meet the needs 
of agriculture, and to promote the 
orderly marketing of farm crops, 
especially in the perishable field. 
We proposed six main types of action 
in the price stabilization field to be 
used in the following order of 
preference: 

1. Federal Farm Commission to 
promote sound marketing practices. 

2. Extending marketing agree- 
ments to cover all commodities 
which can use them effectively. 

3. Development of multiple price 
system. 

4. Support prices — flexible pre- 
ferred but fixed if necessary. 

5. Allotments — marketing quotas 
preferred, acreage allotments where 
necessary. 

6. Production payments when no 
other method would serve. 

It will be noted that the first three 


. 
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Words to Remember 


(Continved from page 7) 


are self-supporting and I believe can 
be made to care for most of the 
problem of attaining reasonable sta- 
bility of farm prices. 

Probably the greatest legislative 
need in the way of constructive 
measures is a multiple or two-price 
system law which would make it 
possible for growers of certain crops 
to get prices approximating perity 
for the primary portion of their 
products which wert into the nor- 
mal channels of domestic trade, and 
a less amount for the surplus pro- 
portion which might be diverted to 
secondary uses. Such a program 
should be self-supporting. 

One of the simplest forms is price 
insurance which could be applied 
either to a single commodity, or to 
a group of commodities or all com- 
modities. Under it an insurance pre- 
mium would be collected at the time 
of first sale, sufficient to buy up sur- 
pluses which threaten to depress the 
market below some point definitely 


related to parity, and divert them 
to secondary uses. 
Another method is a certificate 


plan under which the farmer must 
purchase a certificate at the time of 
sale, the cost being calculated at a 
figure which would permit buying 
the surplus and diverting it to sec- 
ondary uses. Any savings would be 
returned to the farmer on a patron- 
age basis. It will be noted that 
these two plans would necessitate 
some eentral agency for handling 
surpluses. 

A third type of two-price system, 
sometimes called the double certifi- 
cate plan, would keep the govern- 
ment out of the direct handling of 
surpluses. In my judgment s°me 
form of two-price legislation is an 
essential feature of any sound and 
comprehensive farm program. 


The situation in which we find 
ourselves today justifies a careful 
re-examination of our basic govern- 
mental structure. Our forefathers, 
before determining on a_ constitu- 
tional form of government, gave 
long and thoughtful consideration to 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
various types of government. They 
recognized the necessity of an execu- 
tive with authority to act, but what 
they feared most was the danger of 
growth of this authority, so they 
developed a Constitution provided 
with very definite checks and bal- 
ances. 

Basically, it provides for a legis- 
lative branch to establish our na- 
tional policies and write them into 
law, an executive branch to admin- 
ister the laws passed by the Con- 
gress, and a judicial branch to inter- 
pret the law and pass upon its con- 
stitutionality and the legality of ex- 
ecutive action. The legislative branch 
is made up of the direct representa- 
tives of the people upon whom the 
supreme control rests. It has the 
power to remove by impeachment 
officers of the other two branches 
for wrong doing. 

Throughout the Constitution it is 
clear that in thus establishing a gov- 
ernment of checks and balances, it 
was the purpose to keep the gov- 
ernment close to the people through 
their representatives in the Con- 
gress. They are the ones closest to 
the people and best equipped to 
know and carry out the will of the 
people. They are the only officials 
to whom the people have ready ac- 
cess to present their views or with 
whom to register their grievances. 
In order that the government might 
always be responsive to the will of 


the people, they made the Congress 
the supreme authority. However, we 
have been getting dangerously out of 
balance. The extent to which the 


ty years te turn its responsibilities 
over to the executive branch is a 
matter for grave concern, for it has 
played a most important part in de- 
termining our whole national course. 


It is doubtfal if there has ever 
been a time in . . . histery when 
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Questions From Our Readers 





Feeding Cows Once Daily 


In an effort to reduce the amount 
of time required to do my daily 
chores, have been considering the 


possibility of feeding grain, silage, 
and hay just once a day. What ts 


your opinion on this matter? 
sconsin. 


There has been a great deal of 
interest in the practice of feeding 
the dairy herd once a day during 
recent years, and the big advantage 
is a saving of labor. 

According to the best information 
we have, experimental results have 
shown that cows eat less roughage 
under the once-a-day feeding system 
and do not produce as much as when 
they are fed twice a day. 

When groups of cows were equally 
divided according to age, weight, 
producing ability, and stage of lac- 
tation, one group received all of the 
day’s feed of grain, alfalfa hay, and 
corn silage in one feeding in the 
morning. The other group received 
half a day’s feeding in the morning 
and half in the afternoon. 

Those fed twice daily ate 10 per 
cent more hay and produced six per 
cent more milk, but required 70 per 
cent more labor than those fed once 
a day. Grain consumption was prac- 
tically the same for both groups. 
Using these figures, twice a day 
feeding would take 29 minutes long- 
er for a twenty-cow herd and 45 
minutes longer for a 30-cow herd 
than once a day feed. The net 
income showed a small but definite 
difference favoring twice-a-day feed- 
ing. 


Moldy Hay 


Some of our hay has become 
moldy and dusty and we are won- 
dering if there is any harm in feed- 
ing this to our dairy cattle. We 
have plenty of good hay but would 
like to utilize all of it if it will not 
be harmful to the cows. 

Missouri. HH. H. 


When hay becomes moldy or dusty 


or 
fed to dairy cattle, it has 
sible to attain good production with- 
out hay, providing a grain mixture 


consisting of 14 to 16 per cent di- 
gestible protein is fed in addition. 

Even though satisfactory results 
have been obtained without feeding 
hay, most dairy nutritionists agree 
that it is preferable to feed at least 
six to eight pounds of hay daily per 
cow in addition to the silage and 
grain. Practically all cows have a 
craving for some dry roughage in 
their ration. 

We would make the same recom- 
mendation for young stock and it 
is very important that calves have 
access to all of the leafy, good qual- 
ity hay they will consume. 

We would suggest, then, that you 
purchase some hay to supplement 
the silage in your ration. 


Suggested Dairy Ration 
We have ample supplies of corn 
and cob meal, ground oats, and al- 
falfa hay. We are able to buy soy- 
bean oil meal and wheat bran, and 
would appreciate very much your 
suggestion for a dairy ration that 
could be used the year around, uti- 
lizing these feeds. 
M'nnesota. Cc. M. 
Considering the feeds you have 
available, there should be no trouble 
mixing a suitable grain mixture for 
the greater part of the year. How- 


“ever, for year-round feeding, there 


is no one single grain mixture which 
is satisfactory. In other words, when 
yout cows have access to all of the 
good quality alfalfa hay they de- 
sire, not as much high protein sup- 
plement, such as soybean oi] meal, is 
needed, as there is during the latter 
part of the summer months when no 
hay is fed or pasture becomes short. 

We believe that during the time 
of year when your roughage or pas- 
ture is of good quality, a mixture 
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mixture contains about 
t digestible protein, which 
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r months. 

also recommend, how- 
the mixture contain on 
lodized salt and one per 
it steamed bone meal, and in ad- 
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dition the cows should have free ac- 
cess to salt. 
When your hay is not of high 
quality or 


may not contain a high 
of legumes, the grain 
mixture should contain a higher per- 
centage of protein. This can be 
done by increasing the high protein 
supplement in the grain mixture. 
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Her calf doesn’t need it 


Quality of the buttermilk ice cream depends on the quolity of buttermilk used. DO. H. Wil- 
liems inspects freshly churned butter before he draws off buttermilk for the experiments. 


lce Cream From Buttermilk 


Science has discovered a new use for an old but nutritious 
product that formerly was often fed to livestock or wasted. 


with KA FF- 


The safe replacement for milk! 


Raise healthy calves on vitamin-high Kaff-A! A million 
‘healthy heifers have already been raised on Kaff-A. It's 
the replacement for milk the cne you can be 
sure will produce healthy calves! So don't take a chance 
on an inferior imitation of Kaff-A. A nickel saved on 
feed may cost you many dollars if your cows turn out to 
be poor milkers because of lack of proper nutrition dur- 
ing their starting period. Be safe! Feed Kaff-A! Its vi- 
tamin content is known! Kaff-A has a nutritious dried 
buttermilk base. It also contains other dairy by-prod- 
ucts, some cereal products, plus plenty of Vitamin A and 
D Feeding Oil! 

Every box gives you up to 500 extra pounds of milk to 
sell! Just 1 Ib. of Kaff-A replaces 10 Ibs. of milk in calf 
feeding! That means every 50 Ib. box of Kaff-A fed with 
low-cost hay and grain can release as much as 500 Ibs. 
of milk you can sell! And you'll find that adds up to a 
handsome profit! 

Easy to feed! Just mix one part Kaff-A to 9 parts of 
warm water, and begin to feed on the 4th day! By the 
10th day your calves will be weaned! So feed Kaff-A 
and sell your cow’s milk! Kaff-A is the safe replacement 
for milk! Ask your feed dealer for a box or pail today! 


safe 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Danville, Iii 
Division Offices: Princeton, N. J., Des Moines, to 
Sacramento, Calif. 
wMakers of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, Semi-Solid Emulsions 
and Koff-A 





WEET cream buttermilk can be 
S used to make ice cream that 
has a richer or “creamier” taste 
than ice cream made with skimmilk 
or other types of milk solids. Ap- 
proximately 600,000,000 pounds of 
sweet cream buttermilk are pro- 
duced annually in the United States. 
Although U.S.D.A. dairy technolo- 
gists say that this amount of but- 


Adding sweetened condensed buttermilk 


mix,” which is pasteurized by 
160°F. for one-half hour. 


After the ice cream “mix” is pasteurized 
and homogenized it is cooled immmedi- 
ately to 40°F. with a surface cooler. 


‘ 


termilk contains about 50,000,000 
pounds of valuable milk solids, it 
has not been used to any extent in 
human foods mainly because suitable 
methods have not been available for 
satisfactorily preserving it for stor- 
age or shipping. Related research 
by the U.S.D.A. Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry has resulted in a method for 
preparing sweetened coniensed but- 
termilk This condensed product 
compares favorably with sweetened 
condensed skimmilk in keeping qual- 
ity, and has been found to be an 
excellent form for preserving but- 
termilk for use in human foods 

In the Dairy Bureau's experi- 
ments, sweetened condensed butter- 
milk was substituted for sweetened 
condensed skimmilk in the ice cream 
“mix.” The composition of the “mix” 
was 12 per cent butterfat, 10 per 
cent milk-solids-not-fat, 15 per cent 
sugar, and 0.25 per cent stabilizer. 
The sweetened condensed buttermilk 
furnished 80 per cent of the milk- 
solids-not-fat Each experimental 
“mix” was pasteurized at 160 de- 
grees F. for 30 minutes, homoge- 
nized at 2,500 pounds pressure, 
cooled to 40 degrees F., aged for 20 
hours, and then frozen in either a 
batch- or continuous-type ice cream 
freezer. 

Buttermilk ice cream was subject- 
ed to taste tests by a panel of taste 


The buttermilk ice cream ‘“‘mix” is rapid- 
ly frozen in a batch-type freezer until 
a stiff, but soft, ice cream is formed. 
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Buttermilk ice cream hes @ distinct, creamy flover. This special creaminess is attributed 
to lecithin, @ minor constitvent of milk, that remains in buttermilk when cream is churned 


experts and it was considered to be 
more flavorful and “creamier” in 
texture than ice cream made with 
skimmilk The dairy researchers 
found also that they were able to 
obtain a higher “over-run” more 
easily when buttermilk solids were 
used in ice cream. “Over-run” is the 
increase in the volume of the frozen 
“mix” due to incorporation of air 
by whipping as the “mix” is frozen. 
A substance known as lecithin — a 
fat-like constituent in milk — was 
thought to be responsible for the 
improved whipping properties of the 
buttermilk ice cream “mix.” Sweet 
cream buttermilk often contains 
four or five times more lecithin 
than the milk from which it is 
derived 

Buttermilk derived from the 
churning of sour cream was used in 
some of the ice cream experiments. 


flavors were distinct 
and the ice cream was judged un- 
satisfactory. Furthermore, the im- 
proved whipping properties of the 
mixes containing sweet buttermilk 
solids were not obtained when the 
solids were derived from 
sour cream buttermilk 


Objectionable 


Several types of sweet cream but- 
termilk were used with equal suc- 
cess in the Bureau's ice cream ex- 
periments. The types that were 
used are fresh fluid, 
sweetened condensed, and 
dried. Sweetened condensed 
milk, according to Bureau 
would 
for commercial 
termilk 
preserved easily 
and it is an excellent 
ar for the 


butter- 


preferred 
but- 
can be 


gists, probably be 
manufacture of 
ice cream because it 
months, 


for several 


source of sug- 


ice cream “mix.” 





Russian Dairying 


Tt is next to impossible to buy a 
glass of fresh milk in the Soviet 
Union, says George Agudov, a Rus- 
sian displaced person who was an 
agricultural engineer and a major 
in the Soviet army. Milk is sold in 
state stores where it is dipped out 
of a metal can by means of a dip- 
per; refrigerated trucks and railway 
freight cars are almost unknown 

‘When a smal! milk truck drives 
up to the door of my house in a 
small American community and 
leaves for me cool, fresh milk in a 
sealed bottle with cream floating 
on top,” Major Agudov said, “I drink 
it with great pleasure 

“The pleasure is soured only by 
memories of when I stood with a 
kettle in my hand literally several 
hours in a queue in one of the cen- 
tral cities of the Soviet Union to get 
milk for a sick friend. The milk I 
got in a state milk store came from 
an old battered milk can, dipped out 
with a rusty halfliter dipper. I car- 
ried it home as quickly as I could, 
fearing that it would sour 

“Only a few receiving points and 
some distribution centers in large 
cities pasteurize their milk. Deliv- 
ery of milk to the consumer is 
thus a major problem, a problem 
which cannot be solved in the near 
future 

“Private initiative has nét been 
allowed to work and there is a low 
average production per cow with a 
lack of direct incentive to the men 
and women handling cows. Lack of 


effective sanitary controls, lack of 
good equipment — milk bottles, re- 
frigerators, and pasteurization 
equipment keep down quality.” Pri- 
vate ownership is limited to one or 
at the most two per family 
“and even this concession to the de- 
sire for ownership is a farce” he 
Says, “as private owners must sup- 
ply the state with a specific per- 
centage of milk which ranges from 
75 to 85%. State control determines 
prices to farmers and consumers 
and the quantity each district must 
deliver, also punishing those who 
fail to fulfill plans.’ 

Major Agudov’s article is in an 
international! issue of the American 
Milk Review which also carries re- 
ports that outside of North Ameri- 
ca, Australia, and a few small Eu- 
ropean countries, fresh, safe milk of 
the kind familiar to everyone in 
the U. S. is a rare commodity 


cows 


Don't smoke around the barn. 





Are You a Good Judge? 


If you would care to match 
your judging ability with the 
experts, turn to page 14 and 
place the Holstein class in the 
2ist Annual Hoard’s Dairyman 


Cow Judging Contest. This is 
the first of five ciasses that 
will appear. Wait until all five 
classes appear before sending 
in your placings. 
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on the tarm? 


Keeping farm buildings up . . . keeping them weather-tight for protec- 
tion of crops, feed, machinery and livestock . . . is a big factor in 
successful farm operation. 

Farmers are finding the answer to their maintenance problems in 
two Ruberoid products . . . Ruberoid STONEWALL Board and 
Ruberoid TITE-ON Shingles. 

New barns for old 
No matter how old or dilapidated a barn may be, Stonewall gives it new 
life. Nailed over old sidewalls, Stonewall gives it practically everlasting 
strength, beauty and weather-resistance. 

Ruberoid asbestos-cement Stonewall Board is fireproof, rot-proof, 
rat-proof . . . strong, rigid and durable. Stonewall is one of the most 
versatile, maintenance-saving products on the farm. For new farm 
structures it provides rigid sidewalls that require less framing . . . a 
real saving in time and materials. 


Real wind insurance for your roofs 
Ruberoid Tite-Ons, the famous patented interlocking shingles, have 
withstood hurricane winds of 120 miles per hour without damage. 
They provide their own protection. For 18 years on half-a-million 
buildings Tite-Ons have provided the utmost in roof performance . . . 
beauty, fire-resistance, long-lasting protection. Enjoy maintenance- 





free roof security on your farm, too. 
Ask your building supply dealer, or write us, about these and other 
Ruberoid asphalt and asbestos roofing and siding materials. 


This man, holding 7 Ruberoid Tite- 
On Shingies, demonstrates the pat- 
ented interlocking feature that locks 
them together into a“one-piece” roof, 
so firmly anchored that hurricanes 
haven't been able to tear them loose. 


Ruberoid asbestos-cement Stonewall 
Board gives you permanent construc- 
tion in a hurry. Big 4' x 8' sheets go 
up fast . . . can be nailed and sawed, 
or scored and broken to size even 
faster . . . never need paint. 


The RUBEROID c. 


Dept. 14—500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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COW JUDGING KIT 


New, Bigger, Better 


Voc.-Agr. Teachers, Co. Agents, etc. 

Picture card classes of eight cows for each of the 
dairy breeds, carefully selected from previous judg- 
ing contests . .. with official placings. Arranged 
in a@ heavy, convenient folder. Price $3.00. 


Send your orders to 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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A Boost for Butter 


Emulsified Butter Shortening, for use in processed foods and 
baking industries, may solve a part of our surplus problem. 


SELF-FEEDING HAY 


A NEW IDEA! No carting. 
no pitchfork labor. Cows 
come to the Haymaker, ect 
GREEN hay cafeteria style 
Send coupon for details 


Reduce your feed 
costs with a modern MARTIN SILO 


Your dairy profits will hit new highs whea you feed 
rich silage produced the Martin way. Scientific fer 
mentation assures finest gross or corn silage with 
fragrant odor, rich color ,,. and no spoilage. Feed - 
costs go down because nutritious Martin silage re- 
duces the need for grain feeding. Air-fight walis will 
withstand heaviest pressures of grass silage, 
coupon for profit-making facts! r. 

A MARTIN USER SAYS: “I put wp @ Martin just last year, and 
thet ties? winter sure sald ws on the Martin. | didn't lose any 
lage trom freexing or rot, It's the best sile | ever sew.” 


Os 


a 


~~ we ees, 


Lt ds 


FREE 
FOLDERS 
Send 
coupe” 
TODAY! 





| MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CoRP. 
| 105 LONGVIEW AVE., MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Mortin Hoymaker Self-Feeding Hay Martin Silo 
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OW ready to be released to 
N the butter industry is a 

newly-perfected process for 
greatly improving the use of butter 
as a shortening for the baking and 
processed food industries. It has 
been heralded by the originator as a 
process which will initiate a new era 
in the history of shortenings. 

John A. Maas and Associates, Lim- 
ited, of Cincinnati, Ohio, after long 
research have finally developed a 
product the properties of which are 
especially adaptable to use in the 
production of superior and high- 
quality baked goods. Emulsified 
Butter Shortening is the official 
name by which the product will be 
identified. 

The usual churning process for 
making butter is used in its manu- 
facture, except that a distilled mon- 
oglyceride is added. No equipment 
other than that ordinarily used in 
bulk creamery operations is neces- 
sary. A certified coal tar dye is 
used to impart a color entirely dif- 
ferent from that of butter. The re- 
sult is a product colored a shade of 
brown similar to the color of peanut 
butter 


Priced For High Quality Bakeries 


The rroduct would contain 80 per 
cent but orfat and would have the 
natural favor and pleasant aroma 
of butter itself. Consistency is sim- 
Keeping qual- 
ities are the same and it must be 
kept under refrigeration and handled 
in the same manner as butter. The 
added emulsifier greatly enhances 
the shortening properties of butter 
for the baker who wants to produce 
a better-flavored cake or pastry with 
desirable texture. At current mar- 
ket levels, the price is well within 
practical range for use in high- 
quality baked goods 

In one typical experiment, for ex- 
ample, two comparable cakes were 
baked — one using a vegetable 
shortening and the other using emul- 
sified butter shortening. The recipe 
was modified to the extent of using 
less of the emulsified butter product 
than necessary with vegetable short- 
ening. Only about 60 per cent as 
much butter shortening was required. 
Fewer eggs were needed but the 
new shortening was able to carry 
more water and sugar. 


“Superior Flavor of Butter” 


When the two cakes were finished 
they had the same appearance and 
texture. Yet the taste of the cakes 
differed noticeably. There was no 
mistaking which cake carried the 
superior flavor of butter. Total cost 
of the ingredients per ounce of bat- 
ter was approximately the same 
with a slight advantage in favor of 
the recipe using butter shortening. 

Because the emulsification process 
enables this ‘shortening to carry 
more sugar and moisture than but- 
ter when used in baking, the differ- 
ence in net cost compared to other 
shortenings is relatively small. On 
the other hand, the limitations of 
butter when used as shortening are 
overcome in this new product. 

Since last February the American 
Butter Institute, as a service to the 
industry, has assisted in the long 
legal hearings which were necessary 
before the product could become 
available for general use. It has 


This article originally appeared in the 
October 1950 tissue of DPMA News. a pub- 
lication of the Dalry Products Marketing 
Association, Inc. 
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been approved for interstate ship- 
ment by the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration when the product is 
manufactured and labeled in accord- 
ance with the formula and samples 
submitted specifying the type of 
monoglyceride and certified color to 
be used. 


Not Subject to Excise Tax 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department, has ruled 
that emulsified butter shortening is 
not adulterated butter. Therefore, 
it is not subject to the ten cents 
per pound excise tax. 

The Maas organization, responsible 
for the research and development 
of the process, is not directly con- 
nected with the dairy industry. Its 
background lies in the baking in- 
dustry field. Actually, the work that 
has been accomplished in perfecting 
this new shortening is the result of 
a definite need which bakers them- 
selves had recognized. It is believed 
that emulsified butter shortening is 
the answer that can fill the gap in 
quality baking techniques for which 
that industry has been waiting 

Two demonstrations were recently 
held in the laboratory of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America. 
Bakers have received the innovation 
enthusiastically. Members of the 
American Butter Institute Research 
Committee have endorsed it for its 
possibilities in increasing the poten- 
tial domestic market for butter in 
baking. Some enthusiastic observers 
have gone so far as to predict that 
our whole problems of surplus but- 
ter can be eliminated through the 
exploitation of this one additional 
marketing outlet. 

Says Mr. Maas, “The process is 
available for licensing to any manv- 
facturer of butter in the country.” 
Further information relating to the 
process and licensing details may be 
obtained by directing inquiries to 
John A. Maas and Associates, Lim- 
ited, 306 Second National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


High Producing Cows Best 
Money-Makers 


University of Illinois dairymen of- 
fer some pretty convincing proof that 
high producing cows earn the most 
profit. 

A cow giving only 200 Ibs. fat a 
year would bring in just $215 at 1949 
prices, leaving only $100 returns over 
feed costs. 

But look at what a 300-pound cow 
will do. She'll earn $318 for her milk 
and give you $184 after paying for 
her feed. 

Feed costs went up only $19 be- 
tween the 200- and 300-pound cows, 
but returns over feed costs jumped 
S84. 

Practically the same thing is true 
in comparing a 300- and a 400-pound 
cow. Feed costs again rose $19 but 
returns above feed costs went up $87 
this time. The 400-pound cow earned 
$424, ate $153 worth of feed, leav- 
ing $271. That's almost three times 
more profit than a 200-pound cow. 

As Ollie Voyles, Champaign county 
dairyman, says: “With dairy herd 
improvement association records, you 
know which cows to sell when you 
have some surplus and you know 
what they're worth as dairy animals.” 
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Swaps Manure for Bedding 


L. P. Dauber makes a loose housing system work with plenty 
of bedding, covered feeding area, and concrete exercise yard. 


W. FLOYD KEEPERS 


ESTER P. DAUBER, Kendall 
County, Illinois dairyman, has 
found out how to make a loose 


housing system work Very satisfac- 
torily for his fine Holstein herd. 
The secret, he states, is to have a 
generous supply of good bedding, at 
and probably three 
times as much as would be used 
with a conventional stall-type barn 
His farm is located in a good grain 
producing and many of his 
neighbors do not have livestock 
enough to use their straw. Dauber 
trades them a good load of manure 
for a ton of bedding and on this ex- 
change basis he gets all the bedding 
he can use. 

A few years ago Mr. Dauber de- 
cided to go to loose housing. He re- 


least twice 


section 


daily. The feeding area is on the 
south or sheltered side of the barn, 
adjacent to the silo and as close as 
possible to the hay storage in the 
mow of the main barn. This is 
cleaned daily. 

This fall a concrete 
ing built on the south of the barn, 
just east of the feeding area. This 
floor is to be used as a feeding area 
for heifers that are housed in a 
nearby barn Until now feed has 
been carried to the heifers. Hence- 
forth they will walk to the feed. Mr 
Dauber anticipates that he will be 
able to use this paved area a part 
of each day for the milking herd to 
give them additional exercise and 
sunshine on mild days. Most dairy- 
men have found the paved area an 


floor was be- 


Laying concrete floor for exercise yard on the Dauber farm. Covered feeding area shown 
in left foreground with loafing barn, or bedded section, within the lerge barn structure. 


tained the calf pens and maternity 
pens in end of his barn and 
three-stall elevated milk 
crosswise of the barn with 
separating it from the 
pens and the section of the 
bart The stalls taken out 
and gutters filled to provide a level 
floor. An addition was built on the 
end of the barn to provide more 
bedded area 


the 
built a 
parlor 
tight walls 
open 


were 


Feed on South Side of Barn 
The main barn is used for the 
bedded area. Feeding is done on a 
covered concrete floor that is cleaned 


integral part of a successful loose 
housing system. 

While Mr. Dauber has been suc- 
cessful with his system, he has found 
several ways to improve it. In the 
first place, in order to provide wa- 
ter without trouble from freezing, 
he located a modern water bow! in 
a corner Of the bedded area. Cows 
keep the section around the water 
supply trampled down so that it is 
never: clean and is not used for the 
cows as a resting area. Another dif- 
ficulty he has encountered is taking 
the cows from the bedded area into 
the milking parlor and then releas- 


ing them back on to the bedded 
area. This extra traffic spoils the 
bed, particularly near the door 
where cows come back after being 
milked. Invariably, the cows relieve 
themselves as soon as they leave the 
elevated stalls. If he was building 
again, he'd plan for the cows to 
enter the parlor from the feeding 
area and return to it so that the 
droppings would be cleaned up daily. 
Milking in the elevated stalls is a 
great deal easier than in conven- 
tional stalls, but no faster, he states. 
His is a two-man operation, but 
even so he states that it is not pos- 
sible to bring cows in, clean and feed 
them, milk and release them, as fast 
as two men could milk the same 
herd in a stall barn. “When you 
start milking in a stall barn, all the 
cows are in place and ready for 
milking,” he says. “We save a lot 
of steps in carrying milk since the 
parlor is next to the milk room. 
This makes the job much easier”. 


Herd Averages 482 Lbs. Fat 

For 10 years the milk from every 
cow has been weighed and Mr. Dau- 
ber is going to continue the prac+ 
tice. Last year his herd of 24 cows 
averaged 482 Ibs. fat per cow. This 
year the herd average will be in ex- 
cess of 500 Ibs., he believes. This is 
an exceptional record when you con- 
sider that, half the herd are first or 
second calf heifers 

Mr. Dauber has some firm beliefs 
in regard to loose housing for dairy 
cattle. He does not think it is a 
cure-all for the difficulties some- 
times experienced with conventional 
barns. He thinks it takes better 
management to make the loose 
housing system work. He did not 
have mastitis in his herd in the 
conventional barn and neither has he 
had any with the loose housing. His 
opinion is that cows housed in am- 
ple stalis should be just as free from 
mastitis as cows running loose 

Dauber feeds his cows grain on 
the basis of their milk production 
and all this grain is fed in the milk- 
ing stalls. He has been unusually 
successful in training his cows to 
eat fast. He believes his cows will 
eat two and three pounds of grain 
per minute although this rate is 
considerably above that reported by 
some of the colleges. His high yield- 
ing cows will eat this grain in the 
time it takes to clean and milk 
them, and he does not have to wait 
for any slow eaters. 





Oxidized Flavor in Milk 


A troublesome off-flavor in milk 
occurring mostly during the winter 
and known as “oxidized,” “papery,” 
“cardboard,” “metallic,” “emery,” 
and perhaps by other names, has been 
studied for two years at the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. In 
a station report, research workers 
write 

It has long been known that this 
flavor may result when cows are not 
eating green feed, and particularly 
if non-pasture milk is handled in 
rusty or copper-exposed equipment. 
It is well established that individual 
and even the four quarters of 
cow, show marked differ- 
incidence of oxidized fla- 
vor. The intensity of the flavor is 
also quite variable. Unfortunately, 
the flavor most frequently occurs in 
the cleanest milk from non-infected 
cows 

This presents a difficult problem 
for the raw milk producer-distributor 
making a special effort to 
milk within certain bacteria 


cows, 
the same 
ences in the 


who is 


produce 


count limits. One possible solution is 
to eliminate the milk of cows show- 
ing the oxidized flavor 

When raw milk has 
vor, pasteurization intensifies it un- 
less abnormally high temperatures 
are used. The high-temperature, 
short-time system of pasteurizing 
has, however, overcome the flavor 
in some instances where the holding 
system made it worse. If milk sus- 
ceptible to becoming oxidized is pas- 
teurized as well as homogenized, the 
development of the flavor is pre- 
vented. 

While there ordinarily are large 
numbers of leucocytes in infected 
udders, there are instances of ab- 
normally large numbers of them in 
udders in which very few bacteria 
are found. Milk from such cows 
may have an oxidized flavor. It is 
significant that oxidized flavor does 
not develop in pasteurized, homogen- 
ized and clarified milk. While leu- 
cocytes are considered to be reduc- 
ing in their activity, there is a possi- 
bility that they are associated with 
oxidation and oxidized flavor, since 


oxidized fla- 


pasteurized milk not homogenized or 
clarified will have a more pro- 
nounced oxidized flavor than raw 
milk. A limited study shows that 
the theory on leucocytes may be 
right. However, the work has been 
done on too small quantities of milk, 
pending the installation of a continu- 
ous centrifuge for the removal of 
leucocytes 

A certain bacteria, not common to 
udders, has been isolated from cows 
whose milk has oxidized flavor. Very 
few other types can be found when 
the bacteria is present. The organ- 
ism is difficult to isolate because it 
does not respond to standard analyt- 
ical procedures. When pure cultures 
of the bacteria are inoculated into 
milk that is normally free of oxi- 
dized flavor, there is no flavor devel- 
opment; when it is inoculated into 
milk that is susceptible to becoming 
oxidized, the developed flavor is more 
intense. It appears, then, that this 
bacteria is associated with the flavor 
development in the udder, even 
though pure laboratory cultures of 
it do not reproduce the flavor 


strongly. 





The Difference between 
PROFIT AND LOSS 


You can secure the judg- 

ment and experience of the 
eldest and largest farm manage- 
ment and research organization 
through the 


DOANE 
Agricultural Digest 


This 450-page cumulative reference 
volume, in op = J a 
is kept ap te date by tw meath- 
ly — A 4 interpreting trends and 
predicting outioek on prices, pre- 
duction, markets, surpluses and 
aanee ahead. it is used by 
{ 





— farmers in every state because 
it pays. 

Write fer FREE Sample Releases 
and learn how the Digest will help 
yea operate mere profitably. 


DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 
Bex 138, 5142 Delmar Bivd. 


St. Louis 8, Mo. 








CALF RAISING 


tiene! No-Milk Colf Raising 
Pien. And it's poecked with 
helpful hints on colf raising 

See why it will pey you te 
start your colves en Notional 
No-milk Calf Food. 





‘The comb and brush 
moded. Coutdn’t get ce ae without cur 
DAIRY-VAC." 

A. C. Oosterhuls, Oconomowoc, Wis. 











1951 ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
NOW READY FOR MAILING 
Shows pictures, gives facts about DAIRY- 
VAC use in barns everywhere. pee for 

your pt today. Address card t 
DAIRY -VAC cireeure! 


Now in Our 4th Year 








Spohns 


UDDER- 





{Help Prevent Infection 
Give injured, cut or chapped teats and 
udders prompt antiseptic treatment. 
Apply Spoha’s UDDER-AID. Kills 
germs on contact. Aids prompt heal 
ing. Stays soft—easier to use. Ideal for 
massaging congested udders. Only 
75¢ at drug stores or sent direct. 


| sPown MEDICAL CO., GOSHEN, INDIANA 
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Infusion of infected quarters with AUREOMYCIN 
or Crystalline OINTMENT, in most cases, results in 
the production of salable milk. 


In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addition to 
udder infusion, the injectable form of SULMET* 
Sulfamethazine Lederle should be used, by or 
on the advice of a veterinarian. SULMET OBLETS* 
may be given as subsequent treatment. 


VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT may be 
used for the prevention of superficial udder infec- 
tions. When obvious injuries to the udder or 
teat occur, it is advisable to apply this ointment 
locally to the wound. At the same time infuse 
each quarter so affected with one full tube of 
AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT as a preventive measure 
against mastitic infections. 

For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREO- 

MYCIN OINTMENT For Udder Infusion and best 

management practices and disease-control 
procedures for avoidance of reinfection, 
consult your veterinarian. 


Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN 
OINTMENT. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


) 
AU RE OM ¥ CIN , “wma, INDUSTRY cr™ 


Animal Industry Section 
Each ready-to-use, easy-to-use, rolled-in infusion | LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
tip tube of AUREOMYCIN Crystalline OINTMENT amenscar Cganamid cores 
Lederle For Udder Infusion contains twice as 30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 
much A aa oS Sormenty = a) os Send this coupon for your free copy of the new 
in price. Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT, 





AUREOMYCIN is effective against more bacteria Name 
commonly found in mastitis than penicillin. One Town se State 
infusion is active for more than 48 hours. My Dealer’s Name is___. Town 


YOUR OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 
Gor the 2144 Annual Hoardi Dainyman Cow Judging Contest 


. H h ivisi Use this blank for single or family entries. Colleges, High Schools 
Twelve Cash Prizes in Eac D VESrOn and 4-H Clubs write for Group Entry Blanks. Special Group Prizes. 


¢ ¥ = 4 <9. All entries in groups or families are also eligible for individual 

$50-$25 $20-$15 $10-$7 $6-$5 $4-$3 $2 $1 prizes. Do not send duplicate entries. 
Senior Division — Open to all 18 years or over To qualify for cash prizes, the entry blank, with your complete 
Junior Division — Open to those under 18 on March 17, 1951. placings on all five classes, must be mailed to Contest Department, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, on or before March 
F : a 17, 1951. Keep a copy of your placings — no entries returned. 
Three Family Cash Prizes $25-$20-$15 Individual entrants must sign name and address at the bottom. 

To families with all members over 10 years entered — attaining Those entrants under 18 years please state age. 

highest average score. Family must include 3 or more members. The contest is open to everyone except Hoard’s Dairyman em- 

Parent must sign name at bottom. ployees and members of their families. 
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fech column heeded “Score” and “Tote!” shovld be left blank. All entries must be mailed on or before March 17, 1951. 














plenty of moisture is available; give special attention to deep-rooted 


gen produces dark green ac- 

tively growing grass. In the 
absence of this element, the grass 
is yellowish in color, stunted in ap- 
pearance, and s'ow growing. Grasses 
as a group respond quickly in 
added growth and a deeper green 
color when nitrogen is applied at a 
time of year when growing condi- 
tions are favorable. The problem in 
pasture management is generally not 
one of whether the grasses need ni- 
trogen or not but whether.the ni- 
trogen should be grown, as it were, 
or purchased as fertilizer and ap- 
plied at the proper time, as a 
top-dressing. 


\ ABUNDANT supply of nitro- 


Legumes Make Nitrogen 

Legumes such as alfalfa, the clo- 
vers, and soybeans if inoculated 
with the proper bacteria are capa- 
ble of producing nitrogen from the 
nitrogen in the air. The bacteria 
invade the root tissue and produce 
small galls, called nodules, in 
which the bacteria manufacture ni- 
trogen compounds. In the better 
legumes, such as alfalfa, the bacte- 
ria not only produce enough nitro- 
gen to adequately supply the grow- 
ing plant with the necessary nitro- 
gen compounds but build up a sur- 
plus which may be used by grass 
plants associated with them or 
eventually used by non-leguminous 
plants which follow the legumes in 
the rotation. By the expenditure of 
a small sum for inoculation mate- 
rial plus a little bother in mixing 
the inoculant with the seed, a good 
stand of alfalfa will not only be 
supplied with nitrogen for its 
growth and development but a sur- 
plus of 100-200 pounds of elemental 
nitrogen per acre may be stored in 
the plant parts and the soil for fu- 
ture use 

Ammonium sulphate, one of the 
common nitrogen fertilizers, con- 
tains approximately 20 per cent of 
the element nitrogen so that it 
would take from 500-1,000 pounds 
of ammonium sulphate to equai the 
amount of nitrogen produced by a 
vigorous stand of alfalfa The 
various legumes produce varying 
amounts of nitrogen depending 
upon their use and management 
but alfalfa is considered one of the 
best for this purpose By using 
legumes either alone or in mixture 
with grass, adequate supplies of ni- 
trogen for growth are assured at a 
minimum cost. Legumes are includ- 
ed in pasture and hay mixtures not 
only for their value as excellent 
quality, high protein roughages but 
also because of their ability to add 
nitrogen to the soil in excess of 
their needs for use by row crops 
which follow 


“In The Bag” 

to providing nitrogen 
by growing vigorous leguminous 
plants, is the practice of buying ni- 
trogen as fertilizer in a bag. Sev- 
eral forms of nitrogen carriers are 
used, some of which today are pro- 
duced synthetically. Ammonium sul- 
phate is a by-product of coke man- 
ufacture; urea, cyanamide, and am- 
monium nitrate are produced syn- 
thetically in industry. Sodium ni- 
trate is secured from mining de- 
posits of this particular salt. A wide 
array of organic by-products such 


Buying Nitrogen 


In contrast 
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Nitrogen for Dark Green, Fast Growing Pastures 


There's a right and wrong time to apply commercial nitrogen. Avoly where 


C. M. HARRISON 


as cottonseed meal, sewage sludge, 
tankage, etc., are frequently used 
in fertilizers. 

Regardless of the source, this ni- 
trogen is expensive in relation to 
that pro. * by legumes and its 
use shoula rst of all be confined 
to those areas (1) where rainfall 
or water supply is adequate and 
well distributed, (2) where irriga- 
tion is practiced, (3) where more 
growth is needed in the favorable 
season for shallow rooted grasses, 
or (4) where the deeper rooted, 
more drouth resistant grasses 
predominate. 

The addition of these fertilizers 
to grass pastures when rainfall is 
adequate and temperature favorable 
for growth will oftentimes double 
or triple the growth of grass. The 
using of this added growth by live- 
stock while it is still succulent and 
palatable may be difficult particu- 
larly when dry, hot weather follows 
soon after a cool, wet spring. Unless 
used before the forage matures 
and becomes unpalatable, the added 
growth may be largely wasted and 
the practice becomes uneconomical 


When to Use Nitrogen 

The use of nitrogen fertilizers 
then is closely associated with (1) 
the need for added early spring 
growth, (2) in areas where rainfall 
is well distributed throughout the 
growing season, or (3) where added 
water is supplied by irrigation 
Where small areas of permanent 
grass pastures, devoid of legumes, 
produce insufficient growth for 
spring and early summer grazing, 
added nitrogen may be entirely 
practical. Under such conditions, 
the added growth is consumed as it 
is produced and livestock moved 
into other more drouth resistant 
pastures as the drier and hotter pe- 
riods of summer arrive. Too fre- 
quently the early growth pro- 
duced by added nitrogen uses up 
available water supplies quicker, 
resulting in shortening rather than 
lengthening the pasture season. In 
order to get continuing additional 
growth from nitrogen applications, 
the water supply must be adequate 
for this added growth. Applying ni- 
trogen, in midsummer when rainfall 
is lacking does little if any good by 
way of added pasturage. 


Deep Rooted Plants vs. 
Application 


In many of the high producing 
dairy areas, more reliance is being 
put on deeper rooted grasses and 
legumes such as bromegrass, crest- 
ed wheatgrass, alfalfa, sweet clover 
and birdsfoot trefoil which because 
of their root habit can collect stored 
water from a larger volume of soil, 
rather than on adding nitrogen to 
shallow rooted grasses which dry 
up in summer. These deeper root- 
ed plants will produce succulent 
forage in much greater amount, 
when needed the worst, in contrast 
to the shallow rooted species such 
as bluegrass and ladino clover. 

The use of a succession of plants 
which have diffrent characteristics 
in regard to temperature and mois- 
ture frequently is much to be de- 
sired over the practice of applying 
nitrogen in early spring and hoping 
that the added growth will remain 
succulent all summer or that rain- 


Nitrogen 


plants. 


fall will be adequate and well dis- 
tributed. As an example, it might 
be possible to use a small acreage 
of permanent grass pasture  ade- 
quately supplied with nitrogen for 
spring and early summer, followed 
by a second cutting alfalfa field 
and then a small acreage of sudan 
grass or soybeans for late summer. 

In this case, best use is made of 
the bluegrass when it is young and 
succulent during a period of low 
temperatures and adequate rainfall. 
As the season progresses and the 
bluegrass tends toward maturity 
and a dormant condition, the live- 
stock may be shifted to a second 
cutting alfalfa field which, because 
of its deeper root system, will re- 
main palatable and succulent after 
bluegrass is dry. 

Sudan does its best when growing 
under hot conditions. If water has 
been conserved by summer fallowing 
until around June Ist, before plant- 
ing, the sudan will make excellent 
pasture in the hottest part of sum- 
mer and even in early fall when 
perennial legumes like alfalfa 
should be rested. Other forage crops 
adapted to different localities may 
be put together as a succession of 
plants for grazing purposes, using 
them in such a manner that pal- 
atable forage may be made avail- 
able over a larger portion of the 
grazing season than is true where 
one plant is relied on for the entire 
season 


Burning Old Pastures 


Another practice, which appears 
to produce the same results as a 
top-dressing of nitrogen, is that of 
burning over old pasture fields. The 
burning does release a_ certain 
amount of nitrogen and minerals 
tied up in the dead grass leaves 
and the new growth comes on quick- 
ly and is not masked by the old 
dead material. However, a lot of 
valuable organic matter is de- 
stroyed and frequently the stand of 
grass is badly damaged. What grass 
is left does have more available ni- 
trogen but the acre production is 
too often far less than had the pas- 
ture not been burned. 

Generally, an accumulation of 
grass of such a nature indicates 
poor pasture management the pre- 
vious year and burning only adds 
another bad practice. Continued 
burning soon leaves the pasture un- 
productive and weedy and whereas 
some gains are secured, they are 
apt to prove only temporary. A far 
better practice would be to incorpo- 
rate the grass accumulation into 
the soil by disking, field cultivating, 
or heavy pasturing. 


Remote Control Switch 
Recommended 


A remote control switch and 300- 
watt bulb can easily make outdoor 
yard work much more enjoyable 
after dark this winter. 

Frank Andrew, University of Illi- 
nois farm electrical specialist, says 
this type of switch will pay for it- 
self in time and current saved, be- 
cause with a remote control switch 
you can turn the yard light off and 
on from several places. And this 
will help you avoid burning a 300- 
watt bulb continuously. 





Were (5 out 
GUARANTEED 
FEEDING PLAN FOR 


Better Results 


0 15 


&T order to re full advantage of new 
rss findings now, and get better 
results, lower feed costs guaranteed, use 
the proved Murphy Method of Feeding 
This method cuts feed cost by making 
better use o: your own farm grains and 
roughage. You simply feed them as 
directed fortified with 


Murphy's Concentrates 
These improved concentrates sup- 
ply the essential protein, mineral 
and vitamin substances—includ- 7 
ing antibiotics and other new feed 
findings—that livestock and poul 
try require for m ofitable re- 
turns from your feed dollar. This 

you can have better gains, 
better production, improved vigor, — 
lower feed costs guaranteed to you. — 
You can prove this right on your 
own farm with your own herds and © 
flocks! 5 
See the Murphy Feed Dealer in your 
locality and ask him about Murphy's 7 
unusual Money Back Guarantee. Get 
anlage Ae Cut-Cost Concentrate for 
Hogs, Cut-Cost for Dairy Cows, Cut 
Cost for Beef Cattle, Murphy's Vig-O 
oi for Poultry. Murphy's 

{ Concentrate and Murphy's Min 
erals. Feed them as directed with your 
own grain 

Compare Murphy's with any other 
feeding method you choose. You'll b« 
amazed how Murphy's saves feed money 
gives better, more profitable results. It's 
today’s guaranteed feeding plan that 
cuts your feeding risks, builds up your 
profits—guaranteed fully by the Mur- 7 
phy Products Co., Burlington, Wis. ~ 


MURPHY’S CONCENTRATES 


BETTER. EASIER GROOMING WITH 


hunber 


STEWAR] 
ELECTRIC GROOMING 
BRUSH 


and o 
Farm Animals 


new electric ak ay Does the cleaning job 
better, more ( 


Ideal for grooming jawy 

cattle. 1 og - luster to +34. Nylon bristics remove 

dust and dirt. For 110-120 

volts AC AC be mouse, $9050 CL unit with air-cooled, ball 
beanng motor, ed = West, 7 








Stew: 
— or Seonremeter. rh % (Denver and 
West, $18.25) 


«Sunbeam CORPORATION 
Dept. 38. W. Roosevelt Rd ., Chicago 5¢@, Il. 
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Use of field choppers increasing, one of the cheapest methods of harvesting hey. 


Although higher in cost, beling is popular because of the convenience and speed. 


What is the Cost 
of Making Hay 


Costs vary from $2.40 to $6.72 per ton. 


by 
R. E. Marz 


N RECENT years hay has joined 
that are 
machines 


the iong crops 
harvested large by 
no one r >» or method has 
dominates the 
combine domi- 
While 
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of equipment or on hand 
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the 


for the 
from 
shown in 
The in- 
‘ which hay 
j maded and unloaded by hand is 
less than a tenth of that required for 
of the highly mechanical meth- 
Although more labor is re- 
for hand methods than for 
other methods, much of the la- 
not a cash expense 
Most of the work usually is done by 
and there is considerable 
work with neighbors 
used 
increases, the 
amount 
But 
the 


costs 
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accompanying table 
methods in 


ment for 
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siderably higher than for older 
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Baler Cuts Labor in Half 
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Economics 


Greater investment in machinery and equip- 


ment usually results in lower labor costs. 


while the automatic-tie pickup baler 
can do the job with only two hours 
per ton. In the first though, 
the investment in equipment is only 
about $200, while in the second it 
is more than 10 times as much. A 
farmer putting up only 10 to 20 tons 
of hay cannot afford a pickup baler 
unless he can do a great deal of 
custom work 


case, 


Among methods listed in the ta 
ble, stacking hay with a buckstacker 
(cambination buckrake and stacker) 
efficient and cheapest. A 
crew of three men with a _ buck- 
stacker can harvest and stack about 
tons of hay per hour. This 
is used chiefly in the drier 
where most of the hay is 


is most 


three 
method 
areas 
stacked 
In more humid areas 
put in barns or sheds and farmers 
generally cannot use buckstackers 
In these areas the most efficient and 
cheapest method of handling long, 
loose hay is to haul the hay from 
their field with a buckrake and then 
draw it into the barn with a power 
fork. A three-man can handle 
un average of 1.6 per hour, 
about 30 per cent than the 
size when 


most hay is 


crew 
tons 
more 

can handle 

and wagon 


same crew 


using a hay loader 


Buckrake Good for Short Hauls 

haymaking cost per 
ton, including mowing raking, 
was about 10 per cent less for farm- 
buckrakes than for 
those used loader and wagon 
But use of buckrakes is limited to 
fields near the place of storage. The 
efficiency decreases as the length of 


Average total 


and 


ers who used 


who 


haul increases 


Most expensive were harvesting 


- 
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Buckroke cost per ton is low, but use is limited to fields neor place of storage. 





Still the cheapest from the of i 


with the stationary baler and the 
three-man pickup baler. Even with 
the automatic-tie pickup baler, bal- 
ing is not a cheap method. Although 
labor requirements are about the 
same as with the buckrake and pow- 
er-fork method, the cost of baling 
with an automatic-tie pickup baler 
and storing in the barn is more 
than a fourth greater. The differ- 
ence is primarily accounted for by 
the greater machine costs 
the high cost of 
this method of harvesting hay has 
increased rapidly. In recent years 
about half of our total hay crop has 
been baled compared with only 27 
per cent in 1944. Much of the in- 
crease probably is due to the speed 
of the operation. Weather permit- 
ting, baling takes little time — a 
good average for the pickup baler is 
around 2% tons per hour. In addi- 
tion, the farmer usually gets a crew 
large enough to get the bales into 
storage quickly As a result, the 
crew for baling and storing usually 
is much larger than would have 
been used if the hay were being put 
up loose. 

The convenience of baling also 
recommends it to many farmers 
Baled hay is easier to handle, haul 
nd feed than loose hay. And if a 
farmer wants to sell part of his 
crop, baled hay finds a market more 
readily The combi- 
nation of convenience and speed is 
likely to cause the amount of hay 


Despite baling, 


than loose hay 


#, but requires high labor cost. 


baled to in spite of its 


expense. 


increase 


More Field Choppers in Use 

Use of pickup field choppers for 
harvesting hay also has increased 
rapidly in recent years, but this 
method still accounts for less than 
a tenth of all hay harvested. The 
chopper harvests hay with less labor 
and at considerably less cost per ton 
than balers. Operating the machine, 
hauling the chopped hay, and operat- 
ing the blower which elevates it 
into the barn usually takes a crew 
of four men who can average around 
3.5 per hour, or 1.1 man-hours per 
ton. This is less than for any of 
the other methods except the buck- 


stacker method 


Use Is Limited 
Weather, inadequate storage fa- 
cilities, and other factors limit the 
use of the pickup chopper. But 
where conditions favor it, it is an 
efficient and cheap means of har- 
vesting. The fact that pickup chop- 
pers are used for other crops—prin- 
cipally crops — helps lower 
costs charged to the hay 
Hay six out of 
every 10 farms and accounts for ap- 
every five 
acres of harvested cropland. To 
find methods to har- 
vest better quality hay cheaper- and 
quicker is a challenge to farmers, 
engineers, and manufacturers. 


silage 
is grown on about 
out of 


proximately one 


machines and 


HOW HAY HARVESTING METHODS COMPARE 


Average 
investment 
in equip 
ment* 


Method of harvesting 


Dollars 
Load and unload by hand 
barn or stac 
Load by hand. unload 
power fork—barn 
Load with loader, unload by 
hand—-barn 
Load with loader, unioad with 
power fork—barn 437 
Buckrake to barn, draw In barn 
with power fork 
Buckrake to mechanical stacker 
Buckstaker 
Buckrake to stationary baler 
Baling—automatic-tie pickup 
baler 2.253 
Baling—-3-man pickup baler 1 466 
Chopping—stationary chopper goo 
Chopping—pickup chopper 2.342 


158 
with 
208 


387 


538 
578 
1,016 


Average 
hay 

handled size 

crew 


Average 
cost per 
ton** 


Typical Average 
4 f labor per 

per crew ton 

hour 

Dollars 


Tons Number Man-hours 


7 3 4.66 


Investment in the machines and equipment used In 1945 harvesting; averages Include 


purchase prices of both new 
Man-hours labor for baling 
man-hours for stationary baler 
for 3man pickup baler 


Includes cost of mowing and raking. 


only. Labor 


for hauling 
1.5 man-hours for 


and used machines bought in 1945 or In prior years 


and storing bales averaged 1.1 


automatic tie pickup baler and 1.5 
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FEEDING DAIRY HEIFERS 


ROBABLY the most neglected 
P animals on the dairy farm are 

the heifers from six months of 
age to the age of freshening. Such 
neglect is perhaps due to the fact 
that no immediate cash income is 
coming from heifers, and dairymen 
do not always appreciate that their 
future income will depend largely 
on how these heifers are developed 
Heifers cannot develop into large, 
deep-bodied two-year-olds unless 
they receive an adequate supply of 
total digestible nutrients. Their ul- 
timate size and feeding capacity as 
dairy cows is determined, to a con- 
siderable extent, by the way they 
are fed and managed as calves, heif- 
ers, and young milk cows 

The most critical time in the stage 
of heifers’ development is during the 
period when they are switched from 
milk or a calf meal diet. When the 
feeding of milk or special calf meals 
is discontinued, regardless of age, 
heifers should have an abundance of 
other feeds, especially good quality 
roughage, so that their growth will 
not be hampered. One of the quick- 
ways of stunting heifers is to 
suddenly stop feeding them milk and 
grain at about six months of age 
and turn them onto pasture or a 
diet consisting of poor quality rough- 
age and water. 

While considerable experimental 
work has been done in recent years 
showing that heifers can be wintered 
on good roughage alone with satis- 
factory results, it has been shown 
rather conclusively that normal 
growth will not be maintained if 
roughage alone is fed before one 
year of age. Even when good qual- 
ity legume hay, such as early-cut, 
well-cured alfalfa is available, two 
to three pounds of concentrates per 
head daily should be fed up to one 
year of age. When roughage of only 
fair quality is used, four to five 
pounds of concentrates may be need- 
ed. A protein supplement will not 
be needed when the roughage is of 
high quality. A simple mixture of 
ground corn and cob meal and ground 
oats usually is adequate 

While silage makes an excellent 
feed for heifers, it is not necessary 
when high quality legume hay is 
available. It can be used as a hay sup- 
plement, although it should be re- 
membered that three tons of corn 
silage are required to equal one ton 
of legume or mixed hay in value 
Since grass silage has a higher pro- 
tein content than corn silage, the 
former may be fed to greater ad- 
vantage as a substitute for hay. 

Whereas a lack of concentrates 
may result in under-development, 
heifers that are overfed on concen- 


est 


trates are also disappointing. 
feeding tends to produce a heavy, 
coarse build and causes fat deposition 
in the udder. This may never disappear 
after the heifer freshens. The udder 
tends to be fleshy and meaty 

Salt should be provided free-choice 
as soon as calves begin eating grain 
and continued throughout the ani- 
mal’s life. While this is the only 
mineral normally needed in the heif- 
er ration, a good commercial miner- 
al mixture, trace mineralized salt, 
or a mineral supplement containing 
the mineral deficient in a particular 
area may be added to good ad- 
vantage. 


Mineral Feeding 


While there is a great deal to be 
learned concerning what minerals 
are needed for growing heifers and 
amounts that should be fed, work at 
the Ohio Experiment Station sheds 
some light on the amounts of min- 
erals needed when different types of 
hay are fed. 

In one experiment four 
heifers running loose in pens were 
allowed access to boxes containing 
steamed bone meal and salt in sep- 
arate compartments. Grain and corn 
silage were fed along with hay, and 
the amounts of these minerals con- 
sumed were determined when dif- 
ferent kinds of hay were fed 

It is significant to note that the 
heifers ate about three times as 
much steamed bone meal when timo- 
thy hay was fed as when good qual- 
ity second-cutting alfalfa hay was 
the roughage used. When timothy 
was fed, the average daily intake 
was 29.7 grams of steamed bone 
meal, while with alfalfa hay it was 
$3 grams. 

By the same token, salt consump- 
tion varied with the hay fed, an av- 
erage daily intake of 47 grams when 
poor quality timothy hay was fed 
down to 23 grams when a good qual- 
ity timothy-alfalfa hay was used 

One of the important points 
brought out by this work was the 
variation in ratios of salt to 
steamed bone meal consumption 
when the different hays were fed. 
When these two minerals are mixed 
together in arbitrary proportions, 
cattle may be forced to consume 
more of one mineral than is neces- 
sary in order to obtain the mineral 
they desire. 

Heifers ate more loose salt than 
block salt when the two kinds of 
salt were given them at different 
times. When they had their choice, 
they preferred the loose salt to block 
salt at a ratio of 13 to L. 
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ELECTRIC 


BARN CLEANER 


ELIMINATE OUTMODED GUTTER SHOVELING 


heat-treated chain—vup 
te 20,000 tbs. octvel 
ultimate strength. 


yy Model A—small barns. Handles 

to 25 cows. Model B-- medium pores. 
Handles 25 to 50 cows Super -power Model 
—large barns. Handles 50 to 100 cows. 


Manure moves yee ~~: yh dis- 

turbance—minimum odors. 

all liquids and solids from = +t, : to 
jurning— back of 

manure at elevator No smelly pit inside or 

outside. 


8 CHUTE POSITIONS 


Flexible design adapts easily to old barns 
or new Needs little concrete work. Choice of 
8 spreader-loading positions. 


LESS MOVING PARTS- 
One motor—one continuous super-strength 


chain—one simplified drive unit—trouble- 
free operation. 


“HW | had to lose, one by one, 


my form—the lost te go. 
would be my Clay Cleaner.” 


Whether you have 15 

cows or 100 cows, you 

can afford to bring the 
tremendous advantages of push-button 
electric barn cleaning to your dairy— 
AT LOW COST—produce Grade A 
Milk—increase dairy profits. Keep your 
help happy—your boys on the farm. 
Choice of 3 size cleaners means low 
cost—easy installation in old or new 
barns. Get the facts NOW. 


_ MALL COUPON TODAY 


Ss 





CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
611 OLIVE ST. 
CEDAR FALAS, 1OWA 
Rush FREE Electric Barn Cleoner literoture plus 
catalogs on checked items 
© form Windows 
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If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard's Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 











CALF WEEN 


The High Quality Calf Food 
with the Low Cost price tag 
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$3.85 
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. Guarant 
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“TO 
SERVE 
YOU BETTER” 
HOARD‘S DAIRYMAN 
OFFERS 


> MILK RECORD SHEETS 


Printed on clean white cardboard with plenty of space to 
write comfortably. Here are prices and types for a year's 
supply postpaid. 


MONTHLY RECORDS - TWO MILKINGS 
Yeor's Supply 
cow, one month 
cows, one month 
cows, one month 
cows, one month .... 


WEEKLY RECORD - TWO MILKINGS 
Yeor's Supply 

10 cows, one week 

20 cows, one week 3.00 

30 cows, one week 3.50 

(15 cows, | month, 3 milkings) 1.50 

(10 cows, 1 month, 4 milkings) 1.50 


$2.50 $1.00 
1.25 
1.75 





tr HERD BOOKS 


There cre two popular types and sizes of HOARD'S DAIRY- 
MAN Herd Books. Both are handy, durable, good looking. It 
pays to keep complete records. 


THE “STANDARD” 


Spece on each poge for breeding 
record, health record, pedigree ond 
monthly production record of seven 
years for each animal. A sufficient 
number of loose-leaves to record 100 
heed, together with «@ serviceable, 
ettractive cloth binder, size 9Vax12 
inches, off for $5.00. Extra leoves 
evellable at any time for $2.00 per 
hundred postpaid. 


THE “VEST POCKET" 


For the man whe likes to carry his 
herd records about with him. Smell 
sketch on each poge for individual 
cow morkings, space for short pedi- 
gree, production records, service rec- 
ords, etc. Loose-leaves for 100 head, 
with o honds genuine 
leather binder fer $3.00 postpaid. 
Extra leeves available ot $1.50 per 
hundred postpoid. 











%e STATIONERY 


For years we have been printing stationery for breeders and 
dairy formers all over the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. We have a choice selection of various breeds from 
which you may choose, free of charge. If you want some- 
thing outstanding, bear in mind that we can serve you. Use 


handy coupon below to order y catalog 


ttl 








¥e SUBSCRIPTION RENEWALS 


“A word to the wise dairyman” is sufficient. World conditions 
are uncertain and the uncertainty is coming too close to home. 
The materials we use to print and send you HOARD'S DAIRY- 
MAN twice each month are on the “critical list." If your sub- 
scription is due for renewal within the next few months, we 
suggest you renew today af current prices. Send your re- 
mittance with address label from back cover together with 
handy coupon below. 


CUP AND MAIL TODAY 


Pe Bese sea aoeaeswr => 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort, Atkinson, Wis. 
Send me information on: 
) Stetionery ") Milk Record Sheets 
Renew or extend my subscription as follows: 


$2 for 3 yeors | $3 fer 5 yeors 


1 enclose $ 
RR. 


Name No. 


Post Office State 
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January 10, 1951 


--+ HANDY HINTS... 


HOME-MADE LISTER 


Pe 
Af tt 
oT : a 
Fil ay 
(fi\!\ V4 J 
(als } j 
NOV, Cc 


Fred Mittendorf, Washington, 
county, Illinois farmer, fashioned 
this lister in his own shop by using 
the frame of a discarded plow, and 
brazing a second mold-board to a 
plowshare to form a V. An old 
3-in. wide pulley, 12 inches in diam- 
eter, serves as a guide, mounted to 
two vertical supports of wood which 
in turn are belted to the plow frame. 
The lister is light, easily handled, 
and serves very efficiently for all 
light work of this nature around 
the farm. 


Illinois. Grover BRINKMAN. 


KEEP SPARE TAPE IN CAR 

We keep spare friction tape under 
the hood of our car for emergencies. 
It can be wrapped around the radia- 
tor hose, brace rods, or any other 
place which is easy to get at when 
the tape is needed. 

Iowa. Mrs. Wa. Schorr. 


TRACTION ON SLIPPERY 
PAVEMENT 


A few asphalt roof shingles, car- 
ried in the trunk of the car, will 
come in handy if the wheels spin 
when starting on hardpacked snow 
or icy pavements. A couple of the 
shingles placed under the rear wheels 
will provide the necessary traction 
to get rolling. 


Iowa. Mrs. Wm. Scuort. 


PREVENT HOGS FROM FIGHTING 


When I have two groups of strange 
hogs to put together in one pen, I 
prevent them from fighting with 
each other by smearing a little used 
crankcase oil on them. The oil de- 
stroys the odor to the point that the 
hogs cannot tell one group from the 
other. 

I have seen a grown hog kill an- 
other, and know it’s worth while 
to prevent fighting among them. 

Missouri. L. Davis. 


WAX SNOW SHOVEL 


Waxing your snow shovel before 
using it will make the job of shovel- 
ing much easier, as the snow will 
not cling to the shovel. Warm the 
Shovel, then rub it with wax or a 
paraffin block 


Wisconsin. JOHN MEYER, 





Hard Milking Cows Need 
Special Care 


Experienced dairymen may agree 
with Dr. George S. Hopson, milk 
sanitarian and veterinarian, who has 
made a study showing that about 
one cow in ten is hard to milk. The 
problem cow is found in both ma- 
chine-milked and hand-milked herds. 

Enos J. Perry, extension dairyman 
at Rutgers University, New Jersey, 
reporting Dr. Hopson’s findings, says 
that the hard milker usually falls 
into one of three classes: 

1. The cow that has inherited a 
small opening in the end of the teat, 
so that only a small stream of milk 
is possible. Sometimes a veterinarian 
can overcome this by an operation 
that is best performed as the cow 
is going dry 

2. An animal with a teat injury 
caued by an accident or careless use 
of teat dilators or milking tubes. A 
quarter injured by mastitis also may 
fail to respond normally to the milk- 
ing operation 

3. The usually nervous cow that 
needs careful preparation and condi- 
tioning, partially as a means of caus- 
ing secretion of the hormone that 
induces “let down.” Successful man- 
agement of such animals includes 
wiping and massaging the udder for 
15 or 20 seconds, using a cloth or 
heavy paper towel dipped in sanitiz- 
ing hot water, use of a strip cup to 
detect any abnormal milk and to 
open teat canal, and beginning to 
milk in about one minute after using 
strip cup. 

According Ao Perry, most cows 
prepared in this way, even the heav- 
jest producers, will milk out in 3 to 
4 minutes with a machine and in 5 
to 7 minutes if they are hand milked. 


The question in the physiology ex- 
emination read: “How may one ob- 
tain a good posture?” 

The little country boy wrote: 
“Keep the cows off it and let it 
grow awhile.” 


Injured Carcass a Loss 


Application of a little 
sense in handling farm 
pays off with a dividend when it 
comes time to market your live- 
stock, say Michigan State College 
animal husbandrymen. 

Tests at one meat-packing plant 
reveal about a third of the cattle 
and hogs were bruised. Two-thirds 
of these bruises were caused by 
man's carelessness. High priced cuts 
were found by packing plants to be 
the most often bruised 

It isn’t worth five dollars to kick 
a hog in the ham but the loss is 
often that great. It is also unwise 
to crowd cattle when it results in 
a bruised loin. It doesn’t pay to lift 
a lamb by the wool when such a 
practice leaves unsightly bruises 
which cut carcass value. 

In the long-run it’s the stockman 
who pays, for packing concerns must 
figure in these losses with their 
costs, and this results in lower pric- 
es to the producers. 


common 
animals 


Sharing Decorating Costs 

What is the usual arrangement for 
painting and papering a_ tenant’s 
farm home? asks a Champaign Coun- 
ty, Illinois, landlord. 

Here's the answer of J. B. Cun- 
ningham, farm tenancy specialist in 
the Illinois College of Agriculture. 
It’s based on a farm lease survey in 
1946 in east-central Illinois. 

Briefly, it shows this: On both 
papering and inside decorating, like 
painting, more than three out of 
four landlords furnished the paper 
or paint or furnished both materials 
and labor. Between 150 and 200 
landlords replied to those two ques- 
tions in the survey. 

However, Cunningham says he 
thinks that tenants are now taking 
care of more of these costs than in 
1946. 


Happiness increases only as we di- 
vide it with others. 
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‘GOLIAH'S LAST STAND 
STANLEY WIGGINS 


Sussex Breeders’ Review 


HEY said he'd never sire an- 
other calf, that he was too 
crippled, over the hill, washed 


up. But they reckon with 

his tenacious hold on life, with the 

that was bred in him, or 

ingenuity of Ed Shuart, 

the staff of the Dairy Re- 
Farm at Sussex, N. J. 

True, the Holstein bull called “Go- 
liah”, better known as 11-H, was 
13 years old and so badly afflicted 
with arthritis that he appeared to 
suffer with every step he took. For 
months he had been unable 

and by the middle of the 
summer of 1949 it had become evi- 
dent that the rigors of another win- 
ter might well prove too much for 
him. It was, therefore, decided to 


end his misery 


failed to 


longevity 
with the 
then on 
search 


several 
to work 


So here's the story 

One sad September afternoon old 
Goliah is taken on his last ride — to 
Space's The end is 
— a bullet in 
But the first one only 
shake his head. Even 
fails to do the job, 
“essary to re- 
woes. This is 
has sired his 
remains is to fin 
making 


slaughterhouse 
to be quick and easy 
the brain 
makes him 
the second 
and a third one 
him of worldy 
end; old Goliah 
calf. All that 
ish the messy 
im into mink meat 

But Ed Shuart, the 
Professor is standing 


one 


neve 
the 
last 


business of 


“Little 
idly by 
Old Colossus 
searching among 

ruins. Ah, his search is reward- 
ed. He removes some fluid from 
deep in the carcass and places it in 
» test tube. And still he’s not satis- 
fied the hunt is on again. Now 
he has it—another test tube with 
fluid in it. But still he goes back 
until in all there are four tubes of 
fluid 

Back at the breeding lab, the mi- 

oscope is all set up and quickly 
the Little Professor examines 
his prizes. Number one brings a fur- 
row to his brow, at number two he 
shakes head. But with number 
three his face lights up and that 

ial is set special rack. A 
quick look at number four indicates 
that he knows he has completed his 
search. 

Old Goliah is gone, but some of 
his reproductive cells are still alive 
and can be used for several days. 
He may still sire more of those good 
daughters for which he is so well 
Known. 

Why did Ed reject all but one of 
: If you should ask him, 
you that he was not 


wait! 
not 
the 


mourning loss of 


He appears to be 


for 


surely 


ns 


into a 


the samples? 


tell 


he would 


sure where the best quality sperm 
cells would be found in a bull that 
had not worked for so long. In or- 
der to be sure, he took semen from 
several different points in the re- 
productive tract. He would tell you 
that the best sample, in fact the on- 
ly one that appeared to be fit to 
use at all, came from the seminal 
vesicles.—the cavity where matured 
sperm cells are stored after being 
manufactured in the testicles and 
where much of the seminal fluid in 
which these cells are suspended is 
added to the sperm 

This semen from the dead bull 
worked. Twenty-four cows were in- 
seminated in Sussex County on the 
two days immediately following his 
death. In that county a certain 
heifer, whose owner was fond of the 
old bull's transmitting powers, 
inseminated with that 
it was five days old 
conceived and today the resulting 
heifer calf is a top animal. Preg- 
nancy examinations revealed that 18 
of the Sussex County had 
conceived for the very good concep- 
tion rate of 71 per cent. A sample 
of the same semen shipped to Breed- 
ing Association No. 1 at Clinton was 
used to inseminate 22 
which 11 conceived 

Thus it was demonstrated that it 
is profitable and practical to get use 
of a valuable fertile more 
immediately when other 
methods of have failed 


was 
semen when 
Luckily she 


cows 


more cows of 


sire 
after death 
using him 


once 


: : —_- 
Breeding in Britain 

Indicative of the strides made in 
Great Britain in artificial insemina- 
tion is the fact that in 1949-1950 a 
total of more than 600,000 cows, or 
twenty per cent of the nation’s cat- 
tle population, was inseminated. Al- 
though the over-all average is 20 
per cent of the cattle population, in 
some parts of Britain the percentage 
runs as high as 60 to 70 per cent 

Artificial insemination was intro- 
duced in Great Britain on a com- 
mercial scale in 1942. By 1945-46 
the number of cows inseminated, at 
centers operated by Britain's Milk 
Marketing Board, was 6,401 and four 
years later, in 1949-1950, this num- 
ber had jumped to 431,402. The 
more than 600,000 total for the year 
is arrived at by including the num- 
ber of cows inseminated at non- 
Board centers. 

Artificial insemination in Britain 
is largely the business of Britain's 
Milk Marketing Board, which has 


invested well over one million dol- 
lars in the project. During the 
past few years the Board has organ- 
ized an artificial insemination serv- 
ice which operates throughout the 
greater part of England and Wales. 
It maintains a network of 22 cen- 
ters at which bulls are kept and 70 
sub-centers or branch offices to 
which semen is sent for distribution. 
The Board is a type of cooperative 
organization which is responsible for 
the majority of the artificial insemi- 
nation centers. However, artificial 
insemination is not exclusively a 
Board activity; there are seven non- 
board centers, two of which are op- 
operated by the British Ministry of 
Agriculture and the other five by 
private organizations 

The Board's stud of bulls now ex- 
ceeds 500 and the work of insemi- 
nation is carried out by a staff of 
400. According to Joseph Edwards, 
head of production and scientific ad- 
viser to the Milk Marketing Board, 
some 500,000 pounds (roughly $1,- 
400,000) has been invested by the 
Board in the national breeding 
project. The project, moreover, is 
self-supporting since an insemination 
fee of 25 shillings ($3.50) is 
charged for each cow 


Twelve Breeds Available 


Bulls used for artificial insemina- 
tion are available in 12 breeds. Be- 
fore they are allowed to enter ar- 
tificial insemination centers bulls 
must pass inspection and health 
tests for a special Ministry of Agri- 
culture license. Already the effect 
of a better breeding policy can be 
seen. 

Although introduced in the first 
place as an aid to the small com- 
mercial milk producer, artificial in- 
semination is being used increasing- 
ly by the pedigree breeder. It is 
being found, too, to be a most pow- 
erful educational instrument. The 
dairy farmer who finds himself with 
cattle bred by high quality bulls, 
which he could not hope to own in 
the ordinary course of affairs, will 
look after them more carefully and 
will listen eagerly to advice on how 
to feed them for proper milk 
production 

Selective Breeding; Search for 
Best Bulls 

Meanwhile, a 
farmers to start official milk re- 
cording has been most successful 
and the milk recorded herds using 
artificia! insemination now form the 
basis of a scheme to find the best 
judged by the performance 
of their daughters. Groups of young 
bulls are used in selected recorded 
herds as soon as they go to a cen- 
ter, so that at least 100 to 150 cows 
in these herds are gotten in calf to 
each as quickly as possible. In due 
the bulls in each breed group 
will be compared with each: other 
on a minimum of 20 daughter rec- 
ords and the best kept for extended 
use. When 4,000 to 5,000 cows a 
year can be inseminated by one 
bull, it is obviously very important 
to find the best. 

In shaping its breeding policy and 
in getting the best out of the latest 
technical research, the Board has 
the advice of an international panel 
of honorary scientific consultants 
drawn from the world’s leading 
dairy countries. Problems of fer- 
tility appear to be the same in most 
countries, but either as a result of 
good techniques or a cattle popula- 
tion with an inherently high level 
of fertility, the pregnancy rates for 
the artificial insemination move- 
ment in England are at least as 
high as those achieved in any coun- 
try —Leon G. Davis. 


plan to encourage 


bulls as 


course 


NOW! 


Ready-to-use 


ORTHO 
SEMEN 
DILUTER 


The new Ortho Semen Diluter 
saves the artificial inseminator 
much time and effort. It’s a com- 
plete diluter—requires no further 
additions—is ready for immediate 
use. It is stable—sterile—sanitary. 
Field tests have established the 
effectiveness of Ortho Semen Di- 
luter. Conception rates were in- 
creased as high as 20%. 


FREE FOLDER! 


Get complete details on this new 
and revolutionary product. Sead 
for free folder on Ortho Semen Di- 
luter. Write card or letter today! 


ORTHO 
PHARMACEUTICAL CORP. 
Anime! industry Division, Dept. HD-11 

Raritan, New Jersey 














Teat injuries lead to udder injuries, re- 
sulting in lost quarters; lost production. 
To promote good udder health, provide 
prompt antiseptic protection for all teat 
injuries. To promote normal milk flow 
through the canal of injured teats, use 
Dr. Naylor's Medicated Teat Dilators. 


Dr. Naylor Dilators are medicated sur- 
gical dressings for the teat canal—con- 
tain Sulfathiazole. They promote normal 
relaxation at end of teat by sustained an- 
tiseptic contact directly at site of trouble. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. «+ MORRIS 8, N.Y. 


Large Pkg. 

45 Dilators $1.00 
Trial Phe. 

16 Dilators SO¢ 
At Your Dealer's or 


Medicated 


Teat Dilators 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 
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Interested in a 
Wagon Unloader: 


Send for this 
FREE FOLDER 
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i.) you've always wanted a 
+ Prent Mounted Mower 
Now it's here. With a 
you see where you're 
see where you're mow 


kie and pltman 
Learn why KoscH 
for Farmall, John 


¢ tractor. Write for FREE 


KOSCH MFG. CO., Dept £12, Columbus, Nebr 
The HEW improved JENSEN Adjestable CHAIN HALTER 


Ne. 101 equipped with rubber Nolte 

hese and set screws, $6.50. A ‘em All 

hatter fer al! purpeses, Halter 

Ne. 99 equipped with hose only 

57.50, adjustable te ft aff size 

bulls, aff real Sull tamers to 

safely tie and stoke 

out with py on 30 os 

trial, money back guarantee, if 

met saticfactory. Thousands in 

use. Send tor cireular, shipped 
USA 





prepaid in the 
P. W. JENSEN A SON, Dept. H, Princeton, Minn. 








* For DAIRY FARMERS ° 
DOLLYDALE Feed-Scoale 


Beale inside handle weighs up to 
.« suteomatic. Weighs as 
op. One motion. N os 

st of ates r Fi Ac 


, R ty 
nteedt oi riteclt 
in | montt on mepback $7. 50 
Postpaid if cash with order. 
THE ROBSON CORP. 2-1 
Fred? . French Bidg..N.V.17,.N.¥. 











Milk Record 
— Sheets— 


More and more dairy farmers 
are realizing that records of milk 
production should be kept on 
every cow every day. Not for 
just a month or a year but 
ALWAYS. 

There's no other known way to 
build up a herd of high produc 
ers. Here are the sizes we are 
prepared to send out right now: 


Monthly Records; Price of « 
Twe Milkings Year's Supply 


1 cow, 1 month $1.00 
10 cows, 1 month 1.25 
25 cows, 1 month 1.75 
35 cows, 1 month 2.00 


Price of a 
Year's Supply 


1 week $2.50 
1 week 3.00 
1 week 3.50 


Price of « 
Year's Supply 


15 cows, 1 month $1.50 


Postage Paid 
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Weekly Records; 
Two Milkings 


10 cows, 
20 cows, 
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More Queries From Hog Producers 


J. J. LACEY 


If we use the government grading 
system for hogs, won't we run into 
trouble in having too many hogs of 
the same weight, and too few with 
enough lard te supply our demand? 
It would seem that if all hogs go to 
market at 200 Ibs, the supplies of 
light hams would soon ruin that 
market and we would find a good 
outlet for heavier cuts of all kinds. 

This question really brings out 
several ideas. Perhaps a few state- 
ments on what grading means will 
help to clarify the program and an- 
swer the other implied questions as 
well 

First, and most important, grad- 
ing does not limit the weight of 
market hogs to a 200-Ilb. animal on 
the hoof. Under the proposed stand- 
ards the grading work can apply to 
carcasses from hogs of 140 Ibs. to 
320 Ibs. alive. Carcasses from these 
would weigh from approximately 90 
Ibs. to 240 Ibs. Therefore, in grad- 
ing, there is no attempt to stand- 
ardize or regiment hogs into a nar- 
row weight class 
under the proposed grad- 
the thickness of backfat on car- 
casses determines the grades into 
which they will fall. As examples, 
a 200-lb. pig will yield a carcass of 
about 138 pounds. If the thickness 
of backfat as determined by three 
measurements is between 1.57 and 
184 inches (or about 1% inches), 
the U. S. grade will be Choice No 
1. If the backfat measures between 
185 and 2.14 inches, the grade will 
be U. S. Choice No. 2. An average 
thickness of more than 2.14 inches 
grade the carcass as a U. S 
Choice No. 3. Thicknesses of less 
than 1.56 inches in backfat for a 
carcass of a 200-pound hog would 
relegate the carcass to medium or 
cull grades. Thinnest hogs would 
yield sides of cull grade 
a 260-pound hog 


Second, 
ing, 


will 


As a comparison, 
will yield a carcass of about 187 
Ibs. The backfat thickness can be 
1.68 to 195 inches and still 
grade a U. S. Choice No. 1. In oth- 
er words, as weight on hogs in- 
creases, a trifle more fat on the 
back and loin is allowed, without a 
reduction in grade. In tabular form, 
the grades of carcasses from 200 
Ibs. and 260-lb. hogs could be as list- 
ed below: 


from 


ducing growers to market hogs at 
lighter weights, but is an attempt 
to check the heavy accumulation of 
lard on carcasses of all weights. 
There are markets for hams, loins, 
shoulders, and sides in all weight 
classes and these markets are more 
active when the cuts can be moved 
into the trade without losses in 
trimming. If they carry excess lard, 
and lard must be sold at less than 
the live weight prices on hogs, it is 
easy to understand why such meat 
portions are discounted by the proc- 
essor. The discount must be passed 
back to the grower. 

The proposed grading does not 
attempt to induce producers to de- 
velop a “razor back” breed, nor 
tempt well established growers to 
change radically what they now 
have on hand. The tremendous ton- 
nage of corn since 1948 with a rela- 
tively smaller number of hogs, has 
created a condition of overfinish on 
too many hogs marketed in most 
weights. It is recognized that some 
fat is needed to insure flavor and 
quality, but amounts in excess of 
these requirements have meant 
higher production costs and lowered 
returns on feed consumed. 

Since there is a relationship be- 
tween thickness of fat over the back 
and total percentage of fat in the 
body, the measurements of back fat 
make an easy method of determin- 
ing the ratio of lean to fat tissues 
in the whole carcass. These meas- 
urements, made opposite the first 
and last ribs and the last lumbar 
vertebra, are averaged, and the av- 
erage thickness is used for grade 
determination. The grading will be 
done not on the hogs, but on the 
carcasses. The grades apply to car- 
casses of hogs from 140 to 320 Ibs. 
alive. 

Can benzine hexachloride be used 
for control of hog mange in ‘winter 
months? Would it be safe to use it 
as a spray? Would it be safe to 
use on bred sows a month before 
farrowing time? 

For extremely cold weather ben- 
zine hexachloride powder or dust, 
and applied in dry form, might be 
safest. This material is of 1% gam- 
ma isomer compound and will give 
best results when put on with a 
duster and used Say. For 


 "ackfat Thickness 





Choice No x 
Inches 
1.57—1.84 
1.68-—1.95 


« *hoice No. iH 


Carcass 


Inches. 
1.%—2.13 
19%—2.2%4 

As shown above, the grading is 
not considered as a means of in- 


Choice No. II Medium 
Inches 
2.14 or more 
2.3 or more 


1 24— 1.23 or less 





mild weather usage, or for pigs that 
are housed in reasonably warm 
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quarters, the spray will do a better 
job of mange control. The wettable 
powder, in water, and sprayed on 
under 100 Ibs. pressure is very sat- 
isfactory. Because the powder is 
prepared with varying gamma iso- 
mer percentages, it is best to fol- 
low directions on containers. 

There is always some hazard in 
spraying and dusting bred sows. 
The benzine hexachloride is not 
harmful nor toxic, but sows that 
are crowded and disturbed by the 
dusting or spraying may be hermed 
to the point of losing their litters. 
The safe time of application would 
be prior to breeding Then there 
will be less chance of spreading 
mange to other hogs. Because of 
winter confinement, mange mites 
have a chance to spread rapidly. 
Heavy infestation among sows and 
young litters will cause heavy feed- 
ing costs and slower gains. 


Swine Erysipelas Danger 
To All Livestock 


Forgetting that erysipelas can in- 
fect farm animals other than swine 
has proved costly to many livestock 
producers. 

Calves, sheep, 
come down with 
after being placed in 
pastures previously used by infected 
hogs. In some cases, swine had not 
used these sheds and for 
a long time, but the erysipelas germs 
stayed alive in the soil and 
still infective when other animals 
were put there several years later 

Pasturing of North Dakota tur- 
keys on rain-soaked land used sev- 
eral years before by sick swine 
considered responsible for an 
sipelas outbreak involving the 
Veterinarians called in to diagnose 
the trouble said that the germs had 
remained in the soil, and damage 
to the skin of the turkeys’ feet 
caused by the wet ground—opened 
the way for infection 

Immunization with live 
and serum is now widely employed 
for preventing the in swine. 
Serum, alone or in combination with 
antibiotic drugs, has proved to be 
an effective treatment for animals 
in early stages of the disease. Anti- 
biotic drugs, especially penicillin and 
streptomycin, are being used with 
good results in treating erysipelas-in- 
fected turkeys 

Human beings who handle 
ed animals may get the disease in 
a painful, slow-healing form called 
erysipeloid. — American Veterinary 
Medical Association. 
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14 Pigs Weigh 3,385 Lbs. 


How a litter of 14 pigs, farrowed 
on the farm of W. C. Mitchell in Tay- 
lor County, Kentucky, weighed 3,385 
pounds when 167 days old and sold 
for 25 cents a hundred above the 
market, is told by County Agent C. 
V. Bryan. 

The pigs arrived on a cold, rainy 
March day. With a 100-watt light 
bulb, 5 cents worth of nails and some 
old plank, a brooder was fixed up in 
an end of the farrowing pen. By mid- 
night the pigs were asleep in the 
warmer corner 

The county agent warmed milk in 
the morning and dipped the pigs’ 
snouts in it. He also removed their 
long teeth. Despite the fact that she 
had only 11 teats, the sow raised all 
14 pigs. “It was a sight to see 14 
pigs trying to eat at 11 plates,” said 
Bryan. 

At 65 days the pigs weighed an 
average of 72 Ibs., and at 167 days 
the litter weighed 3,385 lbs., at which 
time they were sold. 
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What Chicks to eo 


H. H. ALP 


ATELY we have been quite con- 
cerned about the number of 
reports that we have been get- 

ting on the flocks that have been 
molting and out of production this 
winter. The complaints have been 
more numerous than usual 

We have a hunch that some broil- 
er pullets have found their way into 
laying houses. If this is true, then 
it is no wonder one has heard the 
growls about poor production re- 
sults. No one should expect pullets 
bred for fast meat production to 
make a name for themselves as 
layers. 

This fact should be kept in mind 
when deciding where to buy chicks 
this year, and what kind. If it is 
eggs you are after, then look around 
for noted for the breeding 
of laying stock. Here is what we 
would do; we'd pick out a well 
known breeder and write for his 
catalogue and price list. Other than 
as a matter of interest we would 
not pay too much attention to his 
super-duper” stock. As good as this 
may be, it is a foregone conclusion 
that a successful breeder will not 
sell his best proven stock. This he 
will use to build up his flock aver- 
age. On the basis of this reasoning 
we would enter an order for chicks 
from his general flock matings. They 
will be good and they will cost less. 


a source 


When to Buy Them? 

Buy them early is a good recom 
mendation, but there are certain fac- 
tors which should be weighed in de- 
ciding the date, such as 

1. Do you have the equipment for 
early brooding, a warm brooder room 
and one with ample space to provide 
at least one square foot for about 
every two chicks? Later buying 
would require less space, for the 
chicks would probably be getting 
out of doors early enough to avoid 
crowding. 





Raise L 


2. Will you have the time to look 
after early hatched pullets, housing 
them according to their age, and 
performing all the tasks necessary 
in the successful care of laying 
pullets? 


How Many to Buy? 


Not so long ago we heard the 
head of the University of Kentucky's 
poultry department say that they 
had too many large flocks in Ken- 
tucky—the average size flock in that 
state is about 60 birds. What he 
meant was that 60 birds was too 
large as a family flock but far too 
small as an economical unit for 
commercial production. 

The sensible thing to do would be 
to buy according to the objective 
If the flock is being kept for home 
use purposes, then a hundred chicks 
would be about the right number, 
but if the objective is meat or eggs 
for the market then one should buy 
a large enough number to make for 
efficient production. Some folks are 
saying this means not less than four 
or five hundred layers and units of 
five thousand for broilers 


Where to Buy Them? 


This question you will have to an- 
swer for yourself but here are a 
few checks we'd want to make be- 
fore we would place an order: 

1. What kind of rating does the 
hatchery have on pullorum? A pul- 
lorum clean rating under the Nation- 
al Improvement Plan as adminis- 
tered by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is one of the 
highest 

2. Have the parent flocks been 
vaccinated for Newcastle disease? 
Chicks from properly vaccinated 
flocks should give them some pro- 
tection, possibly for the first ten 
days. 

3. Does the hatcheryman “scatter 
his shot"? Does he have a little bit 
of everything for sale, or does he 
make a specialty of the breed or 
variety that you are interested in? 

4. Is his hatchery clean, well ven- 


important, 


best you have ever bought, charac- 
terized by fast growing, feathering, 
rugged health, and the ability to lay 
well and produce the quality of egg 
and meat desired by the consumer. 
The consumer is our boss and we 
must never forget it! 


Heredity vs. Environment 


This is an old and long argued 
question and certainly is still un- 
answered to the satisfaction of those 
who like to argue 

From the poultry point of view, 
geneticists have found that it is 
practical and mathematically possi- 
ble to measure that portion of the 
variation in breeding results that 
are due to heredity alone or envi- 
ronment alone, but when the two 
are mixed the problem becomes 
somewhat complex and unmeasur- 
able. 

Recently we heard a _ geneticist 
make the following statement which, 
in my opinion, deserves to be kept 
in mind as one of the cardinal rules 
in poultry breeding: 

“The parents must have experi- 
enced the same environment as that 
in which their offspring are expect- 
ed to perform.” 

Practical application of this im- 
portant statement would be that 
flock owners should be careful to 
purchase their chicks from parent 
flocks kept under environmental 
conditions similar to what they will 
have on their own farms for the 
chicks purchased. Failure to recog- 
nize this point has been the cause 
of much disappointment in the per- 
formance of chicks purchased from 
supposedly good stock. 

It is fairly safe to say that egg 
production is only slightly heredi- 
tary. Experiments have expressed 
this hereditability as ranging from 
8 to 40 per cent. This fact places 
a lot of importance on the need for 
purchasing chicks from hatcheries 
definitely following family and prog- 
eny tested programs, and equally 
to see that the flock 
owner provides the type of environ- 
ment that would permit maximum 
performance of heritable traits. 
From the period of 1935 to 1947 the 
average rate of lay in the U. S. 
increased 31 eggs per bird, and it 
has been reported that about 25 per 
cent of this increase has been due 
to hereditary imprpvement and that 
75 per cent is due to management 
and feeding. This is one good argu- 
ment for programs aimed at better 
housing, feeding, and management. 
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tilated, and is it divided into sep- 
arate rooms. All of this is important 
if the chicks are to be safeguarded 
against disease. 
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Dairy Farm Home 








Housecleaning 


and work savers. 


HE house looks a little bare now that the 
holidays are over and the Christmas tree 
and gay decorations have come down. It 
even seems a little depressing. At this time of 
year our homes need the benefit of any brighten- 
ing up treatment we can give them 
A little cleaning is the easiest way we know 
to make a house sparkle, so why limit your 
cleaning to the old fashioned spring and fall epi- 
Besides, delay makes cleaning hard — 
hard on you and on what you clean 
Short cuts add up to happier housekeeping, so 
take time out to sit back and think over your 
cleaning 
First of cll vour aim should be to spend as 
much time as possible on the actual job. Cut 
down time spent getting ready to start and put- 
ting away afterward. Check up on your cleaning 
supplies and equipment and acquaint yourself 
with the new products available. Then let your 
equipment, big and little, work for you 


sodes” 


jobs 


Your Routine 


A little time out now to work out a cleaning 
routine will save you time and many steps. Here 
is the routine we suggest as a basic routine for 
cleaning any room 

1. Bring the room to order. Straighten it up 
by picking up magazines and newspapers, carry 
out wilted flowers, put clothing away, make beds, 
roll up throw rugs, etc 

2. Remove spots, stains, smudges, and do spe- 
cial cleaning jobs. The most satisfactory methods 
for doing these jobs will be found under their 
respective heads later in this article. 

3. Vacuum-clean rugs or carpets thoroughly. 
You may like to do this after dusting but with 
modern cleaning equipment, one way is as good 
as the other. 

4. Using the proper vacuum attachment for 
each job, dust furniture, lamps, books, window 
sills, and clean upholstered furniture. Clean 
moldings, window and door frames, Venetian 
blinds, baseboards, bare floor, and areas under 
low furniture. Last of all clean the draperies 
from top to bottom, cleaning particularly well 
around pleats and folds at the top 

5. Put the furniture back in place and set the 
room in order. Carry cleaning equipment to next 
room or back to the storage cupboard. 


Cleaning Center 

place where cleaning 
together. A small shelf, 
hanging brooms, 
and brushes will do very well and look 
All brushes should be hung by the hooks 
the ends of their handles and never 
rest on their bristles 


needs a 
can be kept 
hooks for 


Every home 
equipment 
a few well-placed 
mops, 
neat 
found on 
left to 

Keep cleaning supplies most generally used and 
cleaner attachments in a small basket 
will be for you to carry around. 


Carpets and Rugs 
Regular use of a vacuum cleaner is the biggest 
help in caring for rugs and carpets. It gets out 
the dirt you can’t see and helps keep colors 
bright by ridding them of the film of dust that 
collects so quickly 
Never try to remove mud tracked on the car- 


vacuum 


so they easy 


by Frances Mallory 


the easy way 


The right method, the right tools, and the right cleaner are always your best time 


pet until it is dry. Once dry, mud can be quickly 
and easily picked up without leaving a stain. 

Stains most frequently occur on the dining 
room rug. Because of the great variety of food 
stains, treatment must be by trial and error. 
Sometimes clean, lukewarm water, sponged into 
the stain is all that is needed. If this does not 
work, try a little rug shampoo mixed with water. 
Work the shampoo lightly, without scrubbing, to 
avoid leaving a clean area in contrast to the 
general soil. If the spot remains it is probably 
grease. Sponge with cleaning fluid, working the 
cleaning cloth toward the center so as not to 
spread the stain. 

Rug cleaning powders are a satisfactory way 
to brighten color and remove light soil before 
rugs and carpets become dingy and dull looking 
Simply clean the rug with your vacuum cleaner. 
Sprinkle rug cleaning powder into the pile, rub- 
bing it in with a good, stiff brush. Let the pow- 
der stand for at least an hour and clean the rug 
again with your vacuum cleaner. It will take up 
the powder and all the loosened dirt. 

Foam cleaners work in much the same way 
First clean the rug with your vacuum cleaner 
Then, using the spray attachment, spray the 
cleaning solution on tg a small area of the car- 
pet. Rub the foam into the pile and remove it 
again with the floor cleaning attachment. 

Bath mats and small cotton rugs of chenille or 
long-looped cotton yarn can be washed easily in 
a washing machine if the yarns don't bleed. 
Shake rugs first to remove loose dirt and dust. 
If they are very soiled, soak in lukewarm, soapy 
water for 10 or 15 minutes before laundering. 
Five minutes is usually sufficient for the wash. 
Shake rugs vigorously before hanging them to 
dry’ A clothes dryer fluffs rugs more efficiently 
than any other method. Large cotton rugs must 
be sent out for laundering. 


Floors 


To keep your floors looking like new the tool, 
the cleaner, and the wax used should suit the 
particular surface. For instance, on asphalt or 
rubber tile you should use a self-polishing wax 
and a special cleaner, as neither contains solvents 
which soften such floors. On wood floors, buf- 
fing-type liquid or paste wax and cleaners with 
solvent content do a good job. Water scrubbing 
tends to warp boards 

For tile, linoleum, asphalt, and rubber tile 
floors, make it a habit to go over them once 
daily with a dry mop. They will stay clean 
longer. Apply a cleaner, wipe up dirt, and apply 
A self-polishing wax. They will shine without 
rubbing. It is best for asphalt and rubber tile 
floors since they are often softened by solvents 
used in most other waxes. 

The floor brush attachment of your vacuum 
cleaner may be used on wood floors to take up 
dirt and dust, or you can use a soft-bristled 
brush or dry mop. To touch up worn spots or 
remove black marks, apply liquid wax. For all- 
over cleanup, use a wax remover or floor cleaner. 


Furniture 


One of the best ways to clean furniture is to 
wash it. Any surface that has been waxed 
should first be wiped with turpentine to remove 
the wax. Then, use a soft cloth wrung out in 


Here are tips to help you in your day-by-day cleaning activities. 


thick, mild soapsuds. Do not allow the furniture 
to become dripping wet, and do not let moisture 
reach glued points for it will loosen them. Work 
rapidly and rinse thoroughly. Polish with a soft, 
clean cloth 

When the wood is thoroughly dry, it may be 
waxed. Either paste or liquid wax is satisfactory. 
Self-polishing wax, however, because it is emulsi- 
fied with water, will eventually form a_ hard, 
cloudy film which is almost impossible to remove 
without injury to the surface under it. Paste 
wax gives a more permanent finish although it 
takes longer to apply and needs more polishing. 

Apply a small amount of wax with a soft cloth. 
A small amount of wax and a large amount of 
rubbing will produce best results. Rub vigorously 
with the grain of the wood until the i.ngers leave 
no imprints. If they do, there is an excess of 
wax present 

Once your wooden furniture is shining and 
clean you will want it to stay that way for as 
long as possible. There are chemically treated 
dustclothes that clean and polish at the same 
time. Dusting papers to take the place of dust- 
cloths come in a roll so you can pull out as much 
as you need and tear it off. Simply throw the 
paper away after dusting 

Or, you may buy cheesecloth by the yard to 
make absorbent pads with which to apply polish. 
If you do this it is well to remember that there 
are four types of polish from which to choose: 

1. The oily base polish (clear or tinted) gives 
a quick luster without rubbing. 

2. Touch-up liquids and pastes with stain 
added to mask surface scratches and mars. 

3. White water-oil emulsion creams to take 
the place of soap and water for occasional clean- 
ing of wooden furniture and for daily care of 
porcelain and enameled surfaces. 

4. White wax-emulsion creams to clean, pol- 
ish, and protect in one application. 

Use only soft, clean cloths to clean and polish 
furniture and use a wax-containing polish as a 
matter of routine. Provide coasters and large 
ash trays to protect table surfaces. Also use 
protective pads under hot dishes, heavy objects, 
and vases. In spite of these precautions mars 
sometimes occur. The four most common mars 
and how to remove them are: 

Cigarette burns, if not too deep, may be ob- 
literated successfully with silver polish contain- 
ing a very fine abrasive. The burned spot will 
blend into the surrounding area if you work at 
it carefully. 

Put a small amount of silver polish on a folded 
and lightly dampened, clean, soft cloth. Lightly 
stroke the burned spot, working with the grain 
of the wood and covering an area at least three 
times the area of the burn. As you stroke you 
will notice the burn becoming less and less con- 
spicuous. Don't be alarmed when the area on 
which you are working becomes lighter than the 
rest of the surface. This is from the cleansing 
action of the silver polish. 

Apply furniture polish or wax that contains a 
dye. To conceal the lightened area, apply the 
polish as many times as necessary to restore 
color. When the burn has blended with the sur- 
rounding area, buff the entire piece of furniture. 

Heat marks are white blemishes caused by 
carelessly placed hot dishes. Unless heat marks 





. 


have penetrated so deeply that the 
finish is damaged, they can be re- 
moved by polishing with furniture 
wax or cream polish. If they remain, 
use treatment suggested for cigarette 
burns. 

Alcohol stains from perfume, med- 
icine, or alcoholic beverages should 
be blotted immediately with a soft 
cloth. Be careful not to spread the 
liquid as you blot. If the surface is 
stained or marred, work on it as 
soon as possible with silver polish 
and dye-containing wax or polish. 

Water rings can be removed by 
placing a clean, thick blotter over 
the rings and pressing with a warm 
iron until the rings disappear. If 
this treatment fails, use the silver 
polish and colored wax. or polish 
treatment 

Painted Surfaces 

Families and their pets have a 
way of leaving their marks on paint- 
ed walls, doors, and woodwork. There 
are many helpful products on the 
market for the removal of these re- 
appearing smudges on paint. You 
may like the ready-mixed liquid 
paint cleaner, straight from the bot- 
tle. There are powdered cleaners 
that you dissolve in warm water and 
use like the liquid cleaners. There 
are cream waxes or polishes to clean 
and polish painted woodwork and 
Venetian blinds. Soaps and dcter- 
gents may be used with warm water 
for daily clean-up. 


Porcelain and Enameled Fixtures 


Kitchen and bathroom fixtures 
are generally cleaned with kitchen 
cleansers. However, there are avail- 
able enamel-porcelain polishes and 
cream waxes to clean, shine, and 
protect refrigerator and range in 
one operation. There are anti-grease 
liquids to dissolve away oily food 
splatters on the range and in the 
oven. Household bleaches are often 
useful in removing stains from 
enamel and porcelain and to make 
fixtures hygienically clean 


Upholstery 

There is no better example of 
what neglect can do than the soil 
shadow on arms and backs of up- 
holstered or  silipcovered’§ = chairs. 
Weekly use of a dry-cleaning fluid 
will go a long way in avoiding this 

Pour a little fluid on an old but 
clean bath towel or face cloth and 
work the towel between your hands 
to distribute the cleaner. The towel 
should feel only slightly damp. Then 
lightly, using a straight stroke, rub 
the chairs’ backs, arms, and 
cushions. Change to a clean 
on the towel as it becomes 

Work in a well ventilated 


over 
seat 
area 
soiled. 
room 

Ii the upholstery is quite soiled 
and the colors will not fade or run, 
try a foam cleaner that cleans fab- 
rics with suds-like froth; apply with 
a stiff brush. Wipe off with a clean, 
dry cloth 

Leather reconditioner may be used 
to soften all leather except lacquered 
types. This keeps upholstery from 
cracking 


Walls and Wallpaper 


Walls should be dusted first. The 
dusting attachment of the vacuum 
cleaner is the best for this, but a 
soft wall brush with a long handle, 
or a broom covered with a soft, 
clean cloth works well, too. Work 
from the top down, giving special 
attention to high moldings. Remove 
cobwebs with an upward, lifting mo- 
tion to avoid streaking ceiling. 

The trick in cleaning painted walls 
is not to rub too hard, for hard rub- 
bing causes paint to rub through 
unless it has been heavily applied. 
To prevent streaking, start at the 
bottom and work up. Be sure to 
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use plenty of water. Using a circu- 
lar motion, apply a cleansing solu- 


tion to a smal] area with a sponge 


or soft cloth. Rinse by using an up- 
and-down stroke with an old, clean 
turkish towel wrung out of clear, 
warm, soft water 

Flat, semi-gloss, and gloss paints 
are all available, but particular care 
must be taken with flat paints. Good 
quality flat paints may be washed 
with a very mild soap and water 
sol.tion or with whiting cleaner 
Also, ordinary wallpaper cleaner will 
do jhe cleaning job on flat paints 
Never use strong cleaners 
Washable wallpapers may be cleaned 
with dough-type cleaners that re- 
move allover surface dirt, picking 
up soil like an eraser. Paste clean- 
ers absorb grease spots these 
for removing such as those 
made by hair oil on wallpaper. Ap- 
ply paste cleaner and let it dry 
overnight. Brush it off. Wallpaper 
wax is used to coat colorfast papers 
to make them more serviceable and 
spot-resistant in that have 
to take steam, fingerprints, and 
smudges 


Use 


spots 


rooms 


Windows and Mirrors 


Glass cleaners 
bing unnecessary 
visible film that 
marks, and water spots. There is a 
chemically treated glass cloth on 
the market that cleans and polishes 
because the polish is in the cloth. Win- 
dow cleaning gadgets eliminate the 
use of cloths altogether 


water-scrub- 
leave an in- 
dirt, finger 


make 
They 


resists 


Parents Responsible for 
Children’s Safety 


Home may be where your heart is 
but is it a safe place for your child? 

Amy Wold, family life and child 
development specialist of the South 
Dakota extension service, says that 
the heart-breaking truth is that ev- 
ery 40 minutes a child dies from a 
needless accident. More children are 
killed in their homes than in traffic, 
by drowning, or any other accident 
away from home 

Several hundred 
scalded to death every 


little tots are 
year in the 








nation and four times as many are | 


burned to death because matches 
were too handy or kerosene or gaso- 
line exploded while they were near. 


The gun that nobody knew was load- | 


ed kills its share every year. Eyes 
get jabbed and toes are hacked off 
because some thoughtless adult didn't 
put the razor blade or the broken 
water glass completely out of reach 
of little fingers 

Young children 
left alone in the 
dents occur when the mother has 
just “left the house for a minute.” 

Unused medicines, antiseptics, clean- 
ing fluids should be kept in a locked 
cabinet 

Older children should become fa- 
miliar with traffic rules. This is 
especially important now that school 
children have to cross many more 
busy streets 

Fire fascinates youngsters. Help- 
ing burn the rubbish every day may 
satisfy the child. It also gives the 
parents a chance to teach them the 
possible dangers of fire. Teach them 
the right way to use matches. 

Falls top the list of home acci- 
dents, according to National Safety 
Council figures. Miss Wold urges 
parents to keep strong railings around 
porches and balconies and to put 
gates at the top of stairways. Don't 
forget that baby can fall from his 
high-chair, so fasten the tray firmly 
after he is in the chair 

Accidents kill more children than 
any disease. These will decrease on- 
ly as parents and other adults real- 
ize that they are largely responsible 


should never be 


house. Most acci- 
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New Improved 


VEL CLEANS 
MILKING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner...Faster...Easier! 





> 


CLEANING THE MILKING MACHINE IS 
NO JOB AT ALL NOW WITH vez! 


VEL FLUSHES OUT THE 
MILK FILM... PREVENTS 
MILKSTONE ! NO HARD 
- BRUSHING WITH VEL! 











HIGH QUALITY MILK 
DEMANDS 
CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Clean milking equipment lessens the 
danger of high bacteria counts in your 
raw milk. WHEN YOU HAVE CLEAN 
EQUIPMENT, BACTERIA COUNTS GO 
DOWN, MILK QUALITY Goss UP. New, 
improved Vel does an excellent cleen- 
ing job, no matter how 

hard the water. New 

Vel is not a sonp —not 

a bactericide. Vel is a 

soepless suds recom- 

mended by many lead- 

ing agricultural schools 

and milking equipment 

manufacturers. 


of the Coigate- 
Paimotive-Peet Co. 








BUY ECONOMY SIZ 


| CAN THANK VEL FOR 
IMPROVING MY MILK QUALITY. 
AND THANK YOU FOR 
RECOMMENDING IT! 





SAY, VEL IS TERRIFIC FOR 
DISHWASHING, TOO, ISN'T IT! 


(Lt SAY IT IS! WHEN | WASH 
DISHES THE NEW VEL WAY, | 
SAVE 90% OF MY DISHWASH- 
ING WORK! 
1 JUST SOAK 
A WHILE ANO 
RINSE! VEL IS 





VEL FROM YOUR 




















2536 


Simple 
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capped 
pockets mork this the 


12-20, 36-46 


trimmest 
Size 16, 3% 


2911. The shaped princess 


1 gure the 
12-20, 36-46. 


a a 18, Pind 


en easily 


P12, Yon tht tnd eth yond end Mating dette 
the yoke mode 


cotton frock! 


ond wiwpy 


robs. sleeves —on 
Sines 12-20, 36-42. Size 18, 4 yds. 35-in 


7197. Fer ample coverege in the 


cheese this 
Soll medium, 


— possible manner, 
shaped woist apron style with o@ flowerpot pocket. 


lerge, extre large. Medium size, 2% yee. 35-in. 


2236. Dewghter's dress con be nicely detolied, too, ond ale 


wonderfully pract 
2% yds. 35-in., 





col in @ crisp cotten ploid! Sizes 614, Size 8, 
35-.n contrasting. 


» ve 
2935. A face froming coller ond 
2 veh, «pring-welcoming print 
combine for sew news. 
Gracetully flared skirt. Sizes 12- 
20, 36-44. Size 18, 4 yes. 39- 


of sizes! 
a 18, 4% 


lor im @ large 
Sizes 14-20, 36-50 
yes. 39-in. 


2275. Boost your wordrobe with 
on ttractive belere wit ond 

come in this one pot 
tern! Sizes “72-20, 36-42. Size 
18 wit, 3 yds. S4-in,; blowse, 
™ ves. 35 or 39-0 




















NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. Send 20 cents for each 


pottern te 


Pattern Deportment, Heerd'’s Dciryman, Fort 


Atkinson, Wis. 
Also send 20 cents for ovr new Spring-Summer Fosh- 


ton Book. 
in fashion. 


You'll like it for it will bring you the newest 





The Homemaker 


Since we have a tremendous job 
to do as homemakers, one of the 
first essentials is to check ourselves. 
lf we_are in a good physical condi- 
tion with the proper mental attitude, 
happenings assume relative propor- 
tions no matter how bad they seem. 

One of our chief problems is worry. 
There is a difference between worry 
and concern. The expert worrier 
worries before, during, and after 
things happen. The question_is, can 
she do anything about it? ng 
we must do is to save our nervous 
energy. We must realize that worry 
is caused by putting off things that 
must be done, or by being con- 
cerned about things we cannot help. 

From a physical standpoint, the 
homemaker should ca1eck herself and 
find out what is wrong and then do 
something about it. We read on 
every hand that physical examina- 
tions are good things to have, but 
we don't dare go to our doctor for 
fear there is something wrong — and 
suddenly we find ourselves fretty, 
cross, and upset. We then get to the 
stage of self-pity very easily. 

If we sit down to analyze our- 
selves we might ask what kind of an 
ache we do have — is it constant or 
occasional? If it is constant, we cer- 
tainly should do something to get 
relief — whether it is knee trouble, 
backache, headache, skin trouble, 
sore throat, or anything else. Some- 
times we justifiably feel tired, but 
if we are tired all the time some- 
thing is sure to be wrong. If we 
lack ambition to do things something 
is wrong also, or we may have some- 
thing wrong if we feel over-ambi- 
tious. If we constantly feel sad we 
should also get a check-up. 

Certain situations may cause us to 
be sad, but moaning won't help. Per- 
haps this situation has been building 
up for a long time because we sel- 
dom have fun, seldom laugh heartily, 
or never take a nap. One of the 
chief difficulties might be that we 
are not getting enough rest. Now 
that electricity is in common use, 
our nights have been turned into day 
and we still arise at an early hour 
and work late 

You probably know a woman who 
washes early in the morning, then 
does her daily routine jobs, and then 
irons because the clothes are just 
right for this process — bringing her 
working day late into the night. It 
would be well to iron the clothes if 
they are right for it — providing the 
@ay hadn't been too heavy. 

One factor we fail to realize is that 
there will be a tomorrow, and when 
it arrives, if we haven't used the 
previous day wisely, we are tired, we 
snap at the rest of the family, and 
we are very disagreeable in general, 
simply because we haven't managed 
ourselves well—ANN F. Brees, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 


Bobby: “Mother, 
do my arithmetic?” 

Mother: “No, son, it wouldn't be 
right.” 

Bobby: “Maybe it wouldn't, but 
you could try.” 


.» HANDY HINT.. 


FEEDING COD LIVER OL 


When giving babies or children cod 
liver oil or other oils from a spoon, 
first dip the spoon in boiling water. 
The heat makes the oil less sticky 
and allows it to run off the spoon 
cleanly. None is wasted and none 
will be spilled on the child. 

ELgeANOR RICHARDSON. 

Massachusetts. 


will you please 
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Sew and Save 





Just off the press, the 


F. ashion Book 


for Spring and Summer 


beautifully illustrated, brings 
you the newest in fashion, and 
presents it in practical pattern 
designs, easy to make, delight- 
ful to wear. 


A wonderful book with over 
135 pattern designs for all 
ages and occasions to help you 
plan complete wardrobes for 
Spring and Summer. Price just 
20 cents. Send for your copy to 
Pattern Department, Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 











—Y 
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Multi-Color Primroses 








They'll bring summer right back to you 
— these lovely, three-color, dye-fast, per- 
manent transfers — and you don't need te 
embroider them! Just iron off the trans- 
fers and the color is on your material. Use 
the beautiful blooms on guest towels, on 
pillowcases, on sheer organdie table mats 
and tea cloths; on a “best” silk blouse of 
white, pale green or pale vielet. Grand, 
too, for quick gifts of lingerie cases or fine 

ear. 

Send 25c ‘for the Multi-Color Primrose 
Designs containing 10 assorted motifs (Pat- 
tern No. 154) complete instructions for us- 
ing, te Pattern a Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, W 
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Bringing Home 


More 


Than 


The Bacon 


bug Marjorie Scholz Christoph 


Between meals of pork chops and roast pork, treat 
your family to a few of these different meat dishes. 


butchering time again. The cel- 

lar is cold enough to brine those 
delicious home-cured hams and ba- 
and the cold-sharpened appe- 
tites crave them, too. The advent of 
the freezer locker has changed farm 
butchering in most places from the 
three or four hog affair it used to 
be, to a one pig job because pork 
does not keep well over eight months 
in the deep freeze. It is still worth 
while to brine two hams and two 
bacons at home and the chops and 
never go a-begging, but it 
sometimes presents a problem to 
make good use of the small amounts 
vf the variety meats such as heart, 
kidney, and liver and of the bone 
meat that when available in larger 
quantities went into home-made 


[' MANY of our farm homes it is 


cons 


roasts 


sausage 

There are good ways to use these 
meats, however. And they should 
be prepared for the family table 
since they contain so many valuable 
vitamins and minerals. You will not 
want to serve all of these meats the 
week you butcher. The heart or 
liver or kidneys will keep if wrapped 
well and frozen, or the kidney loaf 
described here may be prepared and 
frozen after it is cooked. The tongue 
may be brined with the hams and 
bacons. It will be ready in two or 
three weeks 

It is generally advised not to 
freeze the very bony pieces of meat. 
This is discouraged because the 
bones take valuable space in the 
deep freeze chest, but also because 
it is very difficult to wrap such 
pieces so as to avoid air spaces 
which cause drying out or “locker 
burn.” If you will not be making 
sausage in casings you still 
may want to bone the meat, grind 
it, and freeze it for pork patties. 
The ground pork keeps a little bet- 
ter if it is frozen without season- 


pork 


ings. You may like to use this recipe 
for some of the ground pork. 


Pork Patties 


1 pound ground pork 
¥ clove garlic 

2 tablespoons water 
¥, cup chopped parsley 
1 cup cooked rice 

1 teaspoon salt 
4, teaspoon pepper 

4 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 egg 


Cut garlic finely into water. Soak 
1 hour. Strain. Combine garlic liquid 
with all ingredients. Drop by table- 
spoonfuls into hot fat. Brown on 
both sides. Cover and cook slowly 
20 minutes. Uncover last few min- 
utes to crisp 


Ground Heart Patties - Maryland 
Style 
This recipe for ground heart pat 
ties also calls for a little of the 
ground fresh pork. If there is ne 
fresh pork available, a little bacon 
may be ground with the heart. This 
combination of fruit flavor with 
meat may sound strange but the 
men in our family voted it delicious. 
Serve a spoonful of the cherries and 
juice with each patty. 
1 pork heart 
\%) cup ground pork 
cup soft bread crumbs 
egg beaten 
teaspoon pepper 
or 3 tablespoons cherry juice 


Flour 

Meat drippings 

1 cup red cherries and juice 
3 tablespoons brown sugar 

\% bay leaf 

Few whole cloves 

Mustard, if desired. 


Wash hearts thoroughly and put 
through food grinder. Combine heart, 
pork, crumbs, egg, salt, pepper, and 


Kidney loaf with becon strips or melted butter is delicious, 


juice to moisten. Shape into pat- 
ties, roll in flour, and brown in drip- 
pings. Add cherries, sugar, and sea- 
sonings and cover closely. Simmer on 
top of range or in a slow oven 
(300) for 45 minutes to 1 hour. 
Serves 4. 


Kidney Loaf 


Grinding the variety meats befcre 
serving has the advantage that fus- 
sy families are not so apt to recog- 
nize the meat that they are eating. 
This recipe for ground kidney loaf 
is delicious. 

2 pork kidneys 
% cup milk 
slices bread 
eggs 
green pepper, minced 
teaspoons salt 
teaspoon pepper 
tablespoons grated onion 
') teaspoon powdered sage 
Bacon 


Pour milk over bread and soak. 
Wash kidney in cold water, drain 
well and grind, including the inter- 
nal fat. Combine all other ingredi- 
ents and mix thoroughly. One 
canned pimento may be substituted 
for the green pepper if the latter is 
not available. Line bottom of pan 
with several thin slices of bacon. 
Pack mixture firmly in loaf pan and 
bake in moderate oven (350F.) for 
1% hours. 

If you serve your kidney loaf in 
the pan in which it is baked you 


may prefer to place the bacon slices 
on top of the loaf instead of in the © 
bottom of the pan, as the bacon 
adds considerabie eye appeal, How- © 
ever the loaf can be made without 
the sliced bacon if one-fourth cup 
melted butter or bacon drippings 
are blended in with the other in- 
gredients 


Cider Jelly Leaf 


A cured pork tongue has fine 
flavor but it is a little small to 
make much of a serving. This recipe 
for cider jelly loaf is a nice supper 
dish and may also be used substi- 
tuting a small piece of leftover ham 
for the cured tongue 


cup raisins 
cups cider 
whole cloves 
tablespoons brown sugar 

\, teaspoon salt 

1 pkg. lemon flavored gelatin 

1 cured pork tongue, simmered until 

tender and skinned. 


Soak raisins in cider until plump. 
Add cloves, sugar, and salt and 
bring to boiling point. Pour over 
gelatin and stir until completely dis- 
solved. Remove cloves and chill. 
Cut cooled tongue into small cubes 
and add to gelatin when it begins 
to thicken. Mold in loaf pan and 
chill until firm. Serve in slices 

It is smart nutrition as well as 
good economy to use all of your 
meat, so this season remember to 
“bring home more than the bacon.” 








unior Dairymen 


. The 
first 3 days 


are important - - - 


The newborn calf needs 
help to make a good start in life. 


first three days of a calf’s life as being the 
we must define what 
three days of 


Fe the sake of this story, let's consider the 


most important. First 
we mean when we say “the first 
life.” Actually, a calf begins to live long before 
it sees daylight. But let's start our three im- 
portant days at the moment the calf is born and 
see what we can do during those three days to 
give the calf a healthy start toward becoming a 
profitable dairy cow 


MUST START TO BREATHE .. . 


At the moment a calf is born, it makes a great 
change in its life. It starts on its own. Up to 
this moment, it hasn't even been required to 
breathe for itself. The oxygen supplied through 
the cow’s blood stream has taken care of that 
But the moment it hits the straw it must learn 
to breathe. It may give a few healthy snorts to 
clear the mucus out of its mouth and 
and make way for air. It may need some help 

You should be on the 
born and immediately make sure that all mucus 
is removed from the nose and mouth. If the 
calf does not start to breathe, you may have to 
give it artificial respiration. You can do this by 
alternately compressing and 
walls with the hands 


nostrils 


scene when the calf is 


relaxing the chest 


MUST BE DRIED .. 


The calf must make another change. It is not 


accustomed to being out in the open air. As soon 
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your 


as it is born it needs to become accustomed to 
a new atmosphere. First, it should be thoroughly 
dried. The mothering instinct of the cow tells 
her to lick it until it is dry, but sometimes when 
the weather is severe she may not do the job. 
Again, here’s where you can help. Rub the calf 
briskly with a sack to hasten the drying. You'll 
be killing two birds with one stone when you 
do this, because you'll also help stimulate the 
calf's blood circulation. That indicates another 
change the calf has to make— it’s heart hasn't 
had to work very hard before 

the calf is born it is exposed to 
danger. It may not seem so, as we look down 
and see it safely lying in deep, clean straw in 
a box stall, but it is exposed to the danger of 
infection. It's navel cord is still a tender, sus- 
ceptible tissue and should be disinfected with 
tincture of iodine 


As soon as 


MUST BE FED 


There is still another change for the calf that 
we can well consider—that of getting proper 
nourishment. Up to now, the calf has been fed 
through the cow's blood stream. Now it must 
shift for itself And its stomach is pretty deli- 
cate. It can't just walk over to the hay manger 
and fill up when it is hungry. It needs special 
consideration, just as every other baby does. If 
it is a strong, well developed calf, it may be 
nursing without help within an hour after birth 
But if it is weaker than normal, it may need 
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some help. Before you stick a teat in the calf's 
mouth, however, make sure the teat is clean 
Wash or wipe the teats dry and milk out a few 
squirts so that any dirt particles that might be 
lodged in the ends will be removed 


SHOULD HAVE COLOSTRUM ... 


The first milk that the cow gives after she has 
dropped the calf is colostrum—the thick 
milk. It may not look appetizing 
the ¢alf it is very important. The 
colostrum for these reasons: 

1. Colostrum contains 
antibodies, which help the calf develo; 
to bacterial infection 

2. It is high in proteins and vitan 
ly vitamin A. 

3. It is slightly laxative and thus aids diges- 
tion. 

Even though colostrum has all these 
qualities, it isn’t good to let the calf have too 
much at first. If the cow is a good producer 
she'll have much more than the calf can con- 
sume and still stay healthy. You'll have to watch 
the calf and take it away from the cow when it 
has had enough. Otherwise it may bloat or scour 

Watch the calf carefully during 
important days. See that it gets a 
Make sure that during the first. thre« 
life it is kept dry, clean, and properly fed 

In the next issue we'll discuss the different 
methods of feeding which can be started after 
these three important days. 


substances, km 


good 


these three 


good start 


days of 





They Took Chicago For. A Week—Then Left 


MASS of nearly 2,000 people converged at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago after the 
Thanksgiving holiday They had come 


short distances and long distances. Some came 
from Illinois and the surrounding states of Mich- 
Wisconsin, and Indiana. Others traveled 
for days to reach this destination this 
gathering. They came from every state in the 
Union. They came from Turkey, Austria, Germany 
Hawaii, Alaska, Honduras, Thailand, France, 
Japan, and other far away places. They came 
for a purpose It was the 29th National 4-H 
Club Congress, one of the largest assemblies of 
rural young folk in the world 


igan 
mass 


In a week they were gone, the 1200 4-H mem- 
bers, tired but filled with memories of scores of 
new sights and experiences; the leaders, hosts, 
and press representatives fatigued but satisfied 

What had they done during the They 
had a motto to work with for one thing Better 
Living For A Better World That included dis- 
cussions of life from the individual on the farm 
to the highest statesmen in the world. They 
talked about how different peoples of the world 
could get along together. 

They had some experienced help in ironing out 


week?” 


some of the problems, too. Harold Stassen, presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania, moved 
the entire assembly to stand and applaud as he 
walked to the speaker's rostrum to give his ideas 
on some of the knotty world problems. He of- 
fered a vigorous, four-point program as an an- 
swer: Maintain a powerful armed strength, stop 
appeasing foreign powers with different ideol- 
ogies, work to improve the United Nations, and 
follow through with our obligations to the rest 
of the world. A former 4-H member himself, 
Stassen made a good impression on his audience 
After his talk, the audience probed him with 
questions 

Another former 4-H member, W. Kerr Scott, 
governor of North Carolina, expressed his views 
in his southern accent. “Change with the times, 
adjust to conditions, and be masters of the situ- 
ation,” was his advice. Charles Kettering, inven- 
tor of the first self-starter for the automobile, 
gave his scientific views. “We haven't begun with 
agriculture because we still have to find the an- 
swer to most of the questions,” he said. “But 
remember — nature only shields her secrets from 
dumb people.” 

“America was not made for a playground or a 


battlefield, but as a place for the accomplishment 
of good,” Judge Camille Kelley of Memphis 
Tenn., told the 4-H’ers. The heard 
other outstanding speakers too — Basil O'Connor 
president of the National Foundation for Infan 
tile Paralysis; Raymond C. Firestone of the Fire 
stone Tire and Rubber Company; Wheeler Mc- 
Millen, publisher of Farm Journal; Fowler M« 
Cormick, grandson of the inventor of the 
Thomas Farrell, Dearborn Motors Corp.; and 
Thomas E. Wilson of Wilson and Company 


assemblies 


reaper 


Hot Discussions 

J. P. Schmidt, sociologist at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, stirred up hot discussions and a few ter 
with his searching, probing statements and ques- 
tions during the round table sessions. In one dis- 
cussion, the club members expressed a desire to 
have Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii as states 
In foreign affairs, they asked that the United 
States be both a leader and cooperator. They were 
unanimous in feeling that 18-year-olds should have 
the right to vote, that the atomic bomb should not 
be used until it is absolutely necessary, and that 
an international meeting of farm youth would be 
a good thing. (Continued on next page) 





Firsthand reports from overseas 
were available, too. Representative 
members of the 1950 International 
Farm Youth Exchange Project were 
on hand to tell of their experiences 
on farms in foreign countries during 
the summer. Not all were Ameri- 
cans. Some of them were exchange 
students from other countries, here 
to get a taste of American life and 
democracy. The 4-H’ers did more 
than just talk about world peace, 
too. They dug into their pockets and 
shelled out $530 for a fund to help 
bring more foreign youths to next 
year’s Congress 


They Played, Too 


All was not work for the mass of 
4-H members who could be spotted 
anywhere in the Stevens Hotel and 
the surrounding streets by the green 
and white 4-H caps they sported, 
but who, without their trademarks 
looked like any other intelligent, 
well dressed young people. Ten-gal- 
lon hats, levi's, and fancy cowboy 
boots of the Texas and Oklahoma 
delegations broke the scene occa- 
sionally. 

The 4-H delegates were honored, 
feted, and shown the best that Chi- 
cago could offer. For the big com- 
panies who were the hosts and do- 
nors, it was a field day for public 
relations and good will. They didn't 
spare the horses in spending thou- 
sands of dollars to give their guests 
the best in food and entertainment. 
The popular orchestras of Tony Pas- 
tor, Frankie Carle, Phil Spitalny, 
and others played dinner music. 
Dennis Day and other stars came 
out to give the 4-H’ers a chuckle. 
Ted Williams and other top sports 
heroes made an appearance. 

As many as three banquets a day 
—.breakfast, lunch, and dinner — 
gave the rural young folk nearly a 
round-the-clock diet of the best of 
kitchen finery. They danced at the 
famous Trianon ballroom, visited the 
museums, and the Planetarium. They 
spent an afternoon and evening at 
the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion and saw some of their home- 
state friends walk away with top 
livestock awards 


They Got Awards, Too 

Awards were showered generously 
on the delegates, too. Many of the 
railway and plane fares to the big 
event were paid by the host com- 
panies. They were showered with 
souvenirs, scholarships to colleges of 
their own preference, and publicity 
through the big Chicago papers, ra- 
dio stations, and television. 

What would they have to tell the 
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folks baek in Texas, Washington, 
Maryland when they got back home? 
Probably that they had seen the 
most marvelous things in their lives. 
One fellow with a slower than usual 
southern drawl put it this way: 
“Boy, this has been a week to re- 
member.” Most of them had seen 
more than their parents had, or that 
people of means who had lived in 
the city of Chicago all their lives 
had seen. They had been treated 
royally. 

But most of them accepted the 
honors, the publicity, and the hos- 
pitality graciously. Though treated 
like kings and queens, few took ad- 
vantage of the position. “They're a 
great bunch of kids—and behave 
like ladies and gentlemen,” a desk 
clerk in the Stevens said. They gen- 
erally observed in a quiet and alert 
manner all that they contacted. 

They would have much to tell the 
folks back home, but they would be 
anxidus to get back and see how 
the farm was getting along without 
them. They had work to do when 
they got back. Reports to make to 
their clubs; projects to care for. 

Perhaps that’s one reason why 
they were considered worthy of all 
the fuss made over them. “They are 
the grassroots hope of the world,” 
one speaker put it. “They are sig- 
nificant of the hard work and indi- 
vidual initiative which has made our 
democracy a living thing and which 
is essential in carrying it along.” 


| Pause to Shed a Tear 


O’er many weary miles we've trod 
Together, you and I, 

My daytime comrade who, at night, 
So faithfully stood by. 


This world will little realize 
How much I grieve to lose 
The faithful friend that you have been— 
My good old pair of shoes! 
Anonymous. 





Now’s the Time! 


HERE'S YOUR CHANCE, 
junior dairymen, to take part 
in the 2ist Annual Hoard’s 
Dairyman Cow Judging Con- 
test. If you are in a 4-H Club 
or FFA Chapter, you may wish 
to enter as a group. \You can 
do so by writing to Contest 
Department, Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wiscon- 
sin, for your entry blanks. 

You may want to ask your 
club leader or chapter super- 
visor to write In for the entry 
blanks. 














TIMOTHY 








. Out of ‘Soggy Slough Farm's 


” that famous old cow that 


milked for 90 consecutive days after her third lactation. Has 40 daughters, 
some of which gave enough milk to feed their calves. Here's a sire that will 
fit inte your breeding programs, gentlemen. Now, what are we offered?” 


Listen, 


Son--- 


I SAT my son upon .ny knee and 
told him what his life would be 
if he would try to do his best to act 
more decent than the rest. “That 
doesn’t mean a snobbish air; it 
means an effort to be fair. It means 
that others have a chance.” And 
then I stole a little glance. 

My son was looking thoughtfully. 
I tried to think what he would see 
in years ahead when, like his Dad, 
he'd wonder why life was so bad. 
Sometimes I don’t know up from 
down or what makes this old world 
go ‘round, with wars and trouble 
cropping up and everything seeming 
corrupt. 

But when I think back quite some 
time—my Dad gave me the same old 
line ‘bout taking some things as 
they come instead of running like a 
bum. A bum, he said, gives up too 
quick. When things get rough he's 
scared to stick to what is right. It 
gets too rough for him when all the 
world looks tough. 

And now I know that he was 
right ‘cause I gemember many a 
night when all I did was turn and 
toss and think “My life’s a total 


loss.” That's when I had to stop 
and say each morning, “Here's a 
brand new day. Come war or storm, 
come hail or drouth, Ili keep com- 
plaints inside my mouth. I'll stick 
right to the thing I'm doin’ and give 
nothing a chance to ruin the ideals 
my Dad gave to me when I once 
sat upon his knee.” 

Sometimes it's hard; the days af 
long when everything we do goes 
wrong, but do the best is what we 
must. It doesn’t help to show dis- 
gust. I've come to know that it 
does pay to go right on from day to 
day spurred on by faith and ideals, 
too—then there's no time for feel- 
ing blue. We're in this world to do 
a job; not to be crooked; not to 
snob, but strike a note of spunk 
and hope until we reach our end of 
rope. 

That's what I call “philosophy.” 
That word meant not a thing to me 
until I stopped and thought it out 
and learned what life was all about. 
So even though it’s an old line I'll 
tell my son another time and hope 
that he'll tell his some day so he can 
live the Christian way. 





How To Take 


ONE of the most important phases 
of care and management of dogs 
is the care given them during the 
first year of their life. The new fe- 
male dog and her litter of pups 
should be provided with a clean, dry 
bed, large enough for her to move 
around in without stepping on any 
of her pups. During her nursing pe- 
riod, she should be given a good nu- 
tritious ration composed of meat, 
some commercial cereal prepared for 
dogs, perhaps some cooked vege- 
tables and milk. 

The pups should be weaned when 
they are approximately four to six 
weeks of age. From the time of 
weaning and for the next three 
months, the pups should be fed 
three to four times a day on a ra- 
tion essentially similar to that given 
the mother with the proportion of 
milk and cereal somewhat increased, 
and a vitamin and mineral supple- 
ment added. 

Shortly after the pup is weaned, 
a program of training can be in- 
itiated. Probably the first step in 
the training program would be to 
get the animal house-broke. There 
is no set way to do this, but it is 
important to remember that the 
learning process is a gradual one 
and patience is essential for both 
the teacher and the one being 


Care of a Dog 


taught. Of course, if the dog is to 





i 
¥ 


fe 
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be used strictly as a work dog on® 


the farm, house breaking it probably 
won't be necessary. 

During this period, it is also wise 
to take the pup to a practicing 
veterinarian for a checkup. The 
animal should be checked for worms 
and other parasites. The veterinarian 
might make recommendations for 
changes in diet and it might be ad- 
visable to have the dog immunized 
against distemper at this time. 

As the dog grows older, the feed- 
ing schedule can be cut down to 
twice a day, but it should be em- 
phasized that the diet should include 
sufficient calcium and phosphorus 
and vitamin D for the proper bone 
development during the rapid grow- 
ing stage. 

The adult animal actually needs 
no special care other than an ade- 
quate diet and an occasional check- 
up by a veterinarian. However, it 
should be pointed out that if the 
animal should develop any signs of 
illness, a veterinarian should be con- 
sulted as soon as possible because 
the longer the delay, the more dif 
ficult it becomes to effect a com- 
plete and satisfactory recovery. 
M. SAVAN, Dept. of Veterinary 
Science, University of Wisconsin. 





The first grade teacher took a look 
at little Wilmer and feared that she 
was going to have trouble with him. 
But, as she explained arithmetic, she 
was pleased to note that he was 
paying close attention. After she 


had done several problems on the 
blackboard, she asked 

‘Are there any questions?” 

Wilmer had one: 

“Where do the little numbers go 
when you rub them out?” 
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stactory and sold subject to your 
rite for tree samples and new 
AMERICAN FIELD SEED COM- 
355, Chicago 9, Illincis 24-6 


DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Puys. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranted heelers. Year's 
trial! hoice of Spayed females a spe- 
cialty Priced right. CLOVERDALE => 
NEL FARM, Ackley, lows 

qo Collies, outstanding heelers, oman 

ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill. 5-* 
eotites The kind that bring home the cows. 
Guaranteed to please you. Dept. H, SHO- 
MONT KENNELS, Monticello, Iowa. 12-* 

WoRKiIne Border Ce From imported par 
tr the HOWARD McCLAIN 


4.* 


slog 
PANY, Dept 








sex 


llies 
best 

Border Collies, America's 
appies all ages. Bot) 
ul workers. Satisfaction 

nd our own 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


sexes 


e nd x 
PAIRMOUNT yAnMS 1-4 


RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly—raise Angora rabbits! 
mee unnecessary. Wool brings §5 pound 
markets. Folder free. WHITE'S —> 

Newark 30, Ohio. - 
~y! Gina ills sabbtte. 

supplie your production 

Roc CHILL “RANCH Sellersville 

Penns 1-6 


POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 


27 kinds. Sent on approval. As 
hatehed, sexed or started site Ducklings 
Extra low prices. Big catalog PLE asatt 
HATCHERY. Pleasant H eouri 

BROILER Crossbreed Chicks New Colu aA. 
crossbreed sensation in eastern markets 
Earlier-maturing to bigger, heavy breasted yel 
low skin broilers, roasters, capons Beactiful 
premium quality _ Sell on ame Broiler Hamp- 
shires ) supp! leading ye scale 
broiler No mise too smal r too 
large tal tree SUNSHINE HATC a. 
ERIES, Box 3146 A. Corydon, Indians 














BABY Chicks 


the 





HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 





POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS | 


MISCELLANEOUS 





15 VEARS breeding 
eading breeds and crossbreeds. Pullorum passed 
New pr for early orders free literature 
Send posteard to GENERAL CHICKS, Box 4A 
Rich Hill, Missouri 1-€ 

CORNISH-ROCKS, Cornish-Hamps, Wyandotte- 

Austra - Whites, Hampshire - Leghorns 
oiler and layer crosses. Production pure- 
Catalog free. STANDARD HATCH 
1031-A, Terre Haute 

» @ 30 days’ trial guarantee 
yuri approved B.W.D. blood-tested 
buying ple Low prices. Chick mani 
MISSOURL STATE HATCHERY Be 
Butler Missou 

POULTRY larmers broiler growers turkey 
raisers read the new American Poultry Journal 
for latest ideas and greater profits. 12 months 
50e Special offer, 4 years, $1.00. AMERI- 
CAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 532 South Clark 
Chicago. 21-8 





SWINE 


Sired by 5 State Fair 
LO 





ED Berkshires 

actically grade prices oR 
Hartland, Wis 24-* 
REGISTERED Minnesota No. 1 lean meat type 


of R.0.P. sired chicks. AD | 





hogs. Litters 10 to 15. Immunised. HESP- 
RICH FARMS, Lomira. Wisconsin 1-4 
REGISTERED ©. I. C. all ages. LAWRENCE 

JOHNSTON, Centerburg, Ohio. 


BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 


SEES insure better crop pollination, make you 
money. Send §1.00 for book ret Lessons in 
Beekeeping’ snd six months subscription 
literature AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
J2, Hamilton, Llinois. 23 


FILM SERVICE 


25¢ for 6 beautiful enlarged prints from 














OUTDOOR toilets, cesepools, septic tanks cleaned 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix 
dry powder with water; pour into toilet 
no poisons. Seve digging, pumping costs. Post 
card brings free details, BURSON LABORA 
TORIES, Dept. F-14, Chicago 22, Illinois 1-4 

“HOW to Break and Train Horses 
ery farmer and horseman should 
tree; no obligation Simply address 
SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Pleasant Hill, Ohi i 

SHAVINGS, baled or loose. F tock 
ding and poultry litter Carioe te 
Write fer prices to JACGCERSON FUEL 
Boz 604, Neenah, Wisconsin 





MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 








r roll or negatives. (Trial offer 16 
Quick service. WILLARD STUDIOS, Box 35361 
Cleveland, Ohio. i 


MISCELLANEOUS 


about 8 
lor cotton > Patterns. | 
McOCOMBS BROTHERS, 4519 
yurgh 1, Pennsylvania 18-* 








QUILT Pieces—Big bundle yards 


. new fast- 


FREE Catalog—Save or D 
for tamily and home ehirte 
rints, towels, sheets. children’s wear. Mon- 
ey-back guarantee. SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS 
Dept. 266, Spartanburg, South Carolina 
STAMPED linens for resale direct from manufac- 
rer to you pay only % catalog price 
Free 24 page catalog featuring seamless tubing 
bedspreads 
show 
Complete em 


ases scarts, show sheets 


juet ‘ the acheon wets towels 
prons, infants’ garments, et 
tions free It's easy 
EMBROIDERY ©O 
st Bt ew York 10 
$55-$45 week as « Trained Practi 
‘ Learn quickly at home Book let 
ree. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, De 
F Chicago, Illinois i-€ 
RUPTURED? 


fering instro 
MERRIBER ART 
+ 2 We 





t anderst ray 

5 SMITH MANI 
FACT ston, ( ar 

NEW ar : Rid your premises dis 

lestroying sparrows. Eleva- 

tactory-t t guaranteed 

neney back trial of 

RICHWOOD BOX 

innesota u-* | 


NEY CO 
FARMERS 


rual basis. $3.06 
nd guarantee BADGER 
620 Jackson Street. La 

21 


inspection wit ef 
BUSINESS SERVICI 
Crosse sconsit 
PHONOGRAPH i * ar 
FJ-313 . rket w 

Pp 24-° 


PARA 
kes- Barre 








Big Milkers +. - Hardy Rustlers 
© Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 
ne te Beet tens 
Ayribire Breeders Association 
10 Center St, Brenden, Vi 








AYRSHIRE BULL CALF 


splendid individu Sire and Dam 
Excellent r of both 
8.593 


Born June 20 
type classified 


. Sec 4 
t 406 pounds 
tor pedigree 
and price 


STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N.Y 








REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULLS 
1 to 14 mos. old. Sired by my Grand Champion 
bell and out of A.R.O. dar Write: GREEN- 
Fi FARMS, 3300 South 76th Street, West 
Allis, Wis. 


FRANK LUHRS DAin¥ cow manKer 
We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand 

SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN 


Ayrshire Bull Calves 
Ayre Type. Production, Test, Disposi- 
tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigr 
bulls; from tested and typed dams. Let 
your next herd sire come from Carefree; 
let him convince you. 
CAREFREE FARMS 
Treditionglly The Best 
New Hoven 





La Salle 1456 








RAISE EXTRA TAX 


Cause 4 


hay 
Rates are reasonable 
For quick results 


ment 





Thousands of folks have done it before 
Hoard’s Dairyman Classified Ad gives you person-to-person 
contact with more than 325,000 good prospective buyers 

Best market in the world for livestock . 
bedding, or whatever you have to sell 

. only 30c per word. 

send your order today. 

Include check or money order 
available issue of Hoard’s Dairyman. 


MONEY THE EASY 


WAY.....AND IN A HURRY, TOO!! 


SELL YOUR SURPLUSES THROUGH A HOARD'S 
DAIRYMAN CLASSIFIED AD 


. you can, too — be- 


machinery equip- 


and we'll run it in the [first 





ACT TODAY - TIME MEANS MONEY! 





HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 
by Double Approved Sires; from 
tested and classified dams. 
HOOSIERLEA FARMS 


Franklin, Indiene 


Build 








Your Future on: 


THE BREED 
WITH A FUTURE! 


THE 
FARMERS 
cow 


BREED 
BROWN 
Swiss 


You will find in the Brown Swiss Breed, what you 
want in « dairy cow today or ten years from today 
Because of their size, strength, ruggedness end 
ability to efficiently utilize ture and 
you will find Swiss well edapted 

» your dairy farm conditions 


For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 


JERSEYS 


More 











because 
Jerseys Give Faster 
Returns 
Only Jerseys offer the double od- 
vantage of earlier milk checks and 
faster herd building. it means more 
calves in less time and reduced feed- 
ing expenses while weiting for re- 
turns. 


The Amencan Jersey Cattle Club 
Columbus 15, Ohio 








BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


Our greatest cow families have dropped BULL 
CALVES. What an opportunity to get the 
dest im production breeding. 


VERMONT 


Estabiisned 1803 
ELSERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 


HEAVEN HILL JERSEY 


BUY YOUR NEXT BULL FROM THIS HERD 
With 22 Excellents And Producing Well 
Over 450 ib. Fot Average, on twice 
daily milking. 

Write Us Now 


Heauen Ail! Qa 1#H1 


Lake Placid Club, New Vork 


BILTMORE JERSEYS 


1,300 in Herd 


BULLS For Sale 
AT EVERY PRICE 
Speciol Bargains in Tep 8 
To Farmer Breeders 
Write Us For The Best 
Billmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 

















AV AER ce, 


47 


ROTHERWOOD—Land of Oz 


Bred and shipped 
South Africa — the first Ame 
Jersey sire to go to the so-called Dark 
Continent 
A. LEWIS OSWALD 
P. 0. Box 64 Hutchinsen, Kansas 

















PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 


Increase your production by using a Son 
of Brampton W. R. Lord Clair, 6 star Son 
of Brampton World's Records, Medal of 
Merit and out of Brampton Lord's Clari 
vol. 928 Ibs. B.F., 19,769 Ibs. milk In 365 
days 2x. Brampton W . Lerd Clair's 
daughters are showing an increase of 18% 
ibs. B.F. cver their dams 
PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 

Crawtordsville Tew 


BRYN MAWR FARM 
Finds that « constructive pr 
Golden th 
Award in herd of Ge 
Ii dtre. av. 9786 
10 class. dtre. av 
sire bred by Bryn Mawr . ‘ 
available, FRANK 6. ASTROTH, Rt. 1, South 








PIXY FARM OFFERS 
2 SERVICEABLE BULLS entitied to 4 and 5 
star ratings respectively. Sire and dam of eac! 
is “Very Good Three nearest sires of each arr 
Superior. Production Bred 
CHAS. &. KELLY, DAVID KELLY Mudson, Wis 








100 Jersey and Guernsey Springers 
Cows and Heifers. Special attention to order buy 
ing. W. L. Phone 
6-1906, Night 


USH, A : 
Phone 151, Rogersville, Missouri 











BARGAINS in registered Jersey Gulls and 
bull calves. Rest blood lines 
Biltmore and Imported breeding Prices right 
Satisfaction always guaranteed. Send for free list 
ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Mo 








HOLSTEINS 





ea 


CARNATION HOMESTEAD WAYNE 
834 tbs. of fat on 3-time milking 
(Washington State Record) 


A Bull From This Cow’s 
Daughter Should Make You 
a Splendid Herd Sire. 


THE cow pictured above, a daughter 
of Governor of Carnation, out of 962 
Ib. Carnation Hazelwood Wayne, has a 
daughter, sired by Carnation Black Mag- 
ic, with a 2 vear old record for 306 days 
on 3-time milking, of 516 ibs. of fat 
This heifer, Carnation Tilda Home- 
stead Wayne. is extremely promising 
She is a heavy milker, tests 3.8% for 
the year, has a beautiful udder and 
comes from a long line of cows with ex- 
ceptionally nice udders. 
Carnation Tilda Homestead Wayne has 
Ear Tag 8810. born September 
1950. sired by Carnation Professor 
(Grand Champion 1950 Evergreen State 
Fair) whose dam is a full sister to Car 
nation Ensign 
For strong production, good test, ex 
cellent udders, and an unusually prom 
ising future, the breeding of this young 
bull provides an unusual combination 
of good qualities 
We will be happy to send you fall 
details and an extended pedigree. 


Write Us Today 

Address: 
Carnation CARWATION MILK 
5 : . 
MET icc0 stuart Building 
Seattle 1, Washington 














HOLSTEIN and GUERNSEY 


Choice selected Orade Springer Cows and 
Heifers, Large supplies always available. Re 
cently Negative to and State Laboratory 
Bang's test. Trock lots or carloads. Quote 
tere on request We do not handle any 


young calves 
“ Dally Sales” 


Private 
L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 


3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohic 
Phones Kirby 5041-5042 Established 1849 
Ohio's Largest Licensed & Bonded Distributors 





cows classified for type and good 
records. Reasonable prices. Write for pedigrees 
HARMONY JE Y FARMS, Gustave Schirmer, 


SORRY, but we're ovt of 
SERVICEABLE AGE BULLS 


See we now for your future herd sire. 
Gaives for Sate or tease 


LS HOLSTEIN FARM, Papillion, Neb. 





Owner, John Street, 








HOARD’S DAIRYMAN January 10, 1951 


mS ARE STEADY 
PRODUCERS! 


Let This Book Give You the 


BILITY to produce efficiently under any climatic ae 
condition is but one of the characteristics that nd for HOLS 
has established the profit-making ability of Hol- HO TE re) 
steins. Check with any Holstein owner, and you The LS IN ST RY 
will got 0 cary of Digs DE Peetu — Coe ve Here in a beautifully illustrated (full color) book 
butterfat Production -- Long Productive Life - +s : : 
4 a ° is the story of the Holstein breed -- the reasons 
Large, Rugged Calves -- Ability to Utilize Home — ee - 
‘ “? y for its rise to favor -- the characteristics that have 
Grown Feeds Efficiently -- Low-Cost Production. - = , 4 5 . ‘ 
: . oP : ‘ established its profit-making power -- and its 
Is it any wonder that you find an evident pride in _ . . , 
4 : F : - promise for the future. It’s a book every dairy- 
ownership -- an unshakable air of satisfaction among , : . f 
; ¥ : P . man will appreciate. It’s yours for only 50c per 
Holstein owners? Is it amy wonder that Holsteins , Ord tod 
account for nearly half of the registered dairy cattle “Y- ” ” 


in America? 


Backgro 


, - 
There sa THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
Brattleboro Vermont 
Future Please send me ................ copies of The HOLSTEIN STORY 


with ‘ I enclose ¥....... 


Name .... 


HOLSTEINS fam 


City . 











| 


DEBAR LYONS ORMSBY | 
th we offer a July 15, 1950, son | 
« pictored above. He is sired by | 
Carnation Bracelet Homestead, whose dams | 
to date have averaged 511.2 Ibs. of fat on 
2X milking as 2 year olds He also has 
» in service in 38 different states 
s evenly marked 60% white 
t He is priced at 


| 
| 
| 
} 
ot im every way 
heifer calves | 
m Bracelet Homestead, | 
be. fat or better dame. 
j 


” ey pedigree, pictures and price write: 


STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 


Route No. 12 Knoxville, Tenn. 


= ——EEE 
— 


Sir Paganok Stardust Acme 
Born: 11-27-49 -—— Ready for Service 


His Sire: Son of our former National 
peers Junior 4-Year-Oid (18,487 milk, 
7%, 879.0 fat, 2x). His first two 
pH average just over 500 ! 
fat on 2x with first calves 
His Dam: Daughter of Gold Medal. 
cellent. Sensation Marathon Lad 
first three records 
16.941 milk, 615.8 fat, 
16.590 milk, 611.3 fat, 365 days, 2x 
13.656 milk, 574.4 fat, 305 days, 2x 
Second Dam: 18.649 milk, 607 fat, 12 
yrs 2x 


Thiré Dam 
9 yrs.. 2x 








Ex- 
Her 


365 days, 2x 


16.474 milk, 538.5 fat, 


Priced Reasonably — For pedigree and 
further information write 
SCOTT MEYER & SONS Hannibal, Mo. 





and under ordinary farm 


Champion Jr 
the first cow im the nation to 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


WISCONSIN 


| Institution Holsteins 


With over five generations of our own breeding 
care and 2-time milking, 
M.B.B 2632612 is National 
4-yr.-old with 1007.1 Ibe. fat and 
produce over 1000 
Ibs. fat ander $ years of age on 2-time milking. 

This B. B. Creator line of breeding is found in 
nearly all our herds. This combined with our Re- 
formatory, Wisconsin Admiral Burke breeding is 
proving that consistent line breeding and 
tion bas taken the gamble out of selecting « new 
herd sire 

For information and new bull list, write 


W. W. KINYON,: Form Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Nowisco 


™ ene 





QUALITY BULLS 


that will improve your herd. 
Sired by “CHAMPION” whose 
6 nearest dams average 1,076 
Ibs. fat out of dams with A. R. 
records up to 950 Ibs. fat. All 
ages. 


DU PAGE RIVER FARM 


JOUET, ILLINOIS 
On Hwy. 66 one mile North of 62 














— 4 




















2 TOP NOTCH BULL CALVES 2 
Born in February 1949. Both by Pabst Embel 
Wayne, 4% proven sire, whose A.R. daughters are 
onal records and testing from 5.7 

1 Dem, Lash Leah Ormseby 

tat in 305 days. 3.7%. Nine near- 

2 Dam. Lashbrook 


re Send for pedigrees and photos 
= 5 LASHBROOK field, Minnesota 
Accredited and Certified Herd) 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 
farm. 





Write or Phone 
BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


BARRON COUNTY, WIS. 
“Where Quality Holsteins Are Bred” 
Our co-operative sales serv- sf 
ice can fill your needs for 
better Holsteins from one 
of the outstanding dairy 
centers of the nation ] 
BARRON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREED- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Box 474. Barron, Wis. 














Dairy Cows For Sale 


i in need of 

trom Wisconsin's ob 

populated Holstein territory, 

DAROEY 

Tri-County Holstein Association 
Wisconsin 


Watertown 


dairy cows, 
most *tateate 
write FRA 














Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 











HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
Math Meulemans, Fisidman, Keukauna, Wis. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 





WE HEARTILY RECOMMEND 


402: Fine type and richly bred > nd 


























ear 
=. — by Carnation Heilo 

nearest tested dames average: Fat 565d 1042, 
‘an 25388. test 4% 
Dam, Rawleigh Bessie Dean, « daughter of Posch 
Ormeby Pobes Dean, sire of Rawleigh Della Orms 
by Dean, Fat 365d 999, Milk 26618, test 5.8%. 
Dam of E.T. 402 was first prize 4-yr-old. Grand 
Champion, best-uddered cow. Stephenson Co., m.. 
Pair 1950. First 95 days current lactation, Fat 
279, Mi’ 6641, average test 4.2% 
In our estimation « splendid buy. Write for full 
information. 

THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 


Freeport 
GUERNSEYS 
FREE GUERNSEY FOLDER 


New folder explaini why th a 

















DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
— oot ame service on 


grade and 
trom one of Wisconsin's largest dairy 


-——*.. where over 10,000 cattle are on DHIA 


test and more than 15,000 are bred artificially. 
Fer information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieidman 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Residence Dial 3-5538 
ALL BREEDS OF DAIRY CATTLE 
Pure breds and grades. Fe entation animals and 
outstanding individuals for both reeding and 


MiD-WEST SALES s Seavice, 








Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richland County's ‘or fleldman 

fee contact - mewn LAND. COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 

FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 
Secretary 


RicH, 
Phone LONE ROCK, Wis. 





Cows... ° » Se 
For good either 

one A ® carlosd—come to Jefferson County, Wis. 
Let quote ae oe 4 o~—_— trom 
heal thy 


JEFFERSON. co. S woLsTein BREEDERS: ase'n 
Fert Atkinsen Wisconsin 











Carnation Bred Bulls 


Are now using Carnation Royal Gemm on the herd 
resulting from the use of 5 previous Carnation 
bulls. We have bred the dams back of this herd 
for years and they have been in DHIA work since 
1918. We teel we have bulls well worth your 
consideration born from Sept. on to date 

C. &. Huribert EUREKA FARMS Stockton, i. 











DERRIDGE FARM 


Offers a good Registered Holstein Bull born Jan- 

wary 1948. Dam has two records of nearly 700 

lbs. fat om twice « day. Sire, a Silver Meda! pro 

duction sire, has daughters up to 692 Ibe. fat 
first lactation 

Also a oumber 

or visit us. 


Write 
JOHN R. DERRER & SONS 


of younger calves 


Mt. Carrot, i. 








SONS OF PROVEN sues AVARABLE 


Wieconsii 


is inherited by his sons, Pabet 
Ss by these averages of their Nyy 

at 2 yrs. 4 mos 
at 2 yrs. 4 mos. 


ry daughters ave. 


Regal's 14 daughters ave 
carrying 


Young bulls 





Admiral Burke Lad's (V.G high p 
nan 


— ) and Penne Regal (Ex.), a 

Burke's 64 daughters ir. 
5.67% "E25 2 t. 3X. Pabst Roamer's 
17,939 m. 3.7% 661.9 f. 5X. Pabst 
17,986 m. 5.77% 676.7 {. 3X 


17,094 m. 


at 2 yrs. 5 mos 
breeding are available to head your herd. 


Burke 
Semen aiso available. Write for terme. 
PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Acc. & Neg. Oconomowoc, Wis. 





4 YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE — BARGAIN PRICES 


Three of these young bells are by our herd sire, Hawthorn Sovereign 
sire, Springbank Rag Apple Sovereign. The fourth — is by Hewthorn Dictator Inspiration, a 
mising son of Carnation Governor Dictator 
We also offer « 
and suitable for call club work. 


gre at 
ey're all priced to sell 

very promising show 

HAWTHORN FARMS 


quickly 
ts 


Sensation. He, a son of that 


All them are from DHIA record dams and 
tow Xi. young helfers for sale, many of them 


Libertyville, Ilinois 








ful breeders recommend Guerneeys. 
Shows how Guernsey Cattle and premium- 
priced GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk can 
better your income. Send today —it’s FREE! 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
102 Main Street, Peterborough, N. MH. 


A BULL YOU WILL LIKE 


FOR SALE—®& Foremost born April 
1948. Sire, Rockingham Reliance (Our Senior 
two PR sons 





female at the Eastern 

States Exposition and the Dairy Cattle Congress 

in 1939. Write today for complete information 

D. G. TENNEY, Owner, Salem, New Hampshire 
ROCKINGHAM FARM 


FOREMOST GUERNSEYS 


FOREMOST IN NAME 
and BREEDING FAME 





some 
young bulls. Write us or better still come 
to the farm before you buy your next herd 


FOREMOST GUERNSEY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Hopewell Jct. (Duchess County), New York 


4. C. Penney, Pres. W. K. Hepburn, Mgr. 


FOR SALE—Bull 


Born May 1950. Grandson of Peerless Margo 
1013SP a3 and Douglaston Lady Augusta 607F 
Jr3, Excellent, 4 Excellent daughters. Dam made 
15084M 670F Jr2. Sire is satisiactorily proven 
with 15 AR daughters Also 
a tew choice heifers 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats New 





A fine individual 








IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire’ e hav out of 
700, 800. or 900 Ib. dams ing 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet. come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 











breeding for: LONGEVITY, 

DUCTION. 18 years of herd 

A.R. herd ing, 44 cows ti the 

recerds, 4402 BF, with 5.16% av. test. 
With bull calves arriving 5 to 1, this is an op- 
portunity for you to make our bul! lack your bull 
opportunity. Several calves from 600% record 
ame on 2x 


BRANDTJEN 


FINE YOUNG BULLS 


ALSO SOME BRED COWS 
available at fair prices. 
Sired by: GREEN MEADS LEVITY ACE 
GRE MEADS SANFADAIR 
<anPLeDe SURROGATE ALERT 
and some young ones by Langwater Sir Royal 
Select one of these to head your herd. All | offered 
are from ex onal good dams. Call at SAN- 
FADAIR Sa » between Still- 
water and W be’ Bear Minnesota or write 
SANITARY FARM ES ne 


415 Grove Street 


FOR SALE 


youne ee pe BULL § almost 
service Back by goed production 
breeding. . 

W. E. CUSHNER Weoce Acres, Stillwater, Minn. 


FARMS, Farmington, Minnesota 











ready for 
type and 








ESKDALE FARMS GUERNSEYS 
OFFER: 
Sons of our Riegeldale bulls — Riegeldale 
Conqueror’s Baron and Riegeldale Ben's 
Bright Lad. All out of high prod 
dams with AR records. 
Pedigrees on Request. 

Vaccinated Bang’s Certified 
ESKDALE FARMS, Bex 512, Neenah, Wis. 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 
Purebred and grades with ontstandi: 
and type. Purebred bualle that will 
value of your herds. T.B. and Ban 
ice to buyers is tree. SEFFER! RSON co. co. “Suean. 
Sey & DERS' ASSN., Fort Athinsen, Wis. 





production 
Fa gg BW — 








GOOD GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 


Barron County is « choice field find those pro 
duction bred cows and heiters the Guernsey 
breed. Thirteen full time testing associations r 
atin’ within the county. assisted by 

Let 4 order. 


d Sales Service 
BA 
GUERNSEY 6 ty AeseotaTion 
BOX 474, BARRON, WISCONSIN 


pan | Cites grade be agg a ghd Tod tpriverng ve 
paetane ct 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type yong | and records. We are 
offering for sale sons our herd sires, 
M Proud Gallant, 











fat. Also some choice heifers 
Write today for full information 
R-LANG FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
J. 4. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 


HERD SIRE PROSPECTS 


Sired by McDonald Farms King’s Dairyman (sire, 
Myhaven King and out of McDonald Farms Dat- 
fodil, GO2 tbs. butterfat ( aleo, Woodacres 
Royal Dairymen (sire, Dow Prince Royal 
end out of Rockingham Recollect, 627 Ibe. but 
terfat Jr. three-year-old). These youngsters 

out of cows with good type and production. Priced 
to sell. Write now for sales list and information 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 








1904 — FRITZLYN FARMS — 1950 


PRITZLYN FLASHY JIM, dropyed 12/25/49 


Sired by Fritzlyn Valor's Successor, A.R.,. son 


of Valor's Fashion—-52 A.R. daughters. Dam, 
Fritalyn Faithtul—3 A.R. records 
over 750. 5 A.R. daughters 
Dam PRITELYN FLASHY GEM AR 
milk and 731 fat Jr. 20 
Flashlight by Caumsett Dynamo. 
tam Gypey King. 46 A daughters 
lyn King's Jeannette M. 19,3500, 
ic 


96,000. 
FRITZLYN FARMS 


Dam by Antie- 
sire of Pritz- 


two of them 


15,544 
Daughter of Caumsett 


PF. 867. Sold for 


Pipersville, Pa. 





Fort Atki Wisconsin 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


RUMENOTOMIES 


How skilled veterinarians operate to enter the rumen of a 


EFFECTIVE 


"QuO.. 


ke ‘MASTITIS 


Ask your druggist for this “instant-use” tube by name 
—Squibb Penicillin Ointment. This is the ointment 
that has successfully treated millions of cases of 
mastitis*. Write for mastitis folder. E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Divi- 
sion, Dept. HD-1, 745 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





This calf was on its 

last legs when we 

gave it SKP, a Dr. 

Hess product for white scours. 

White scours is very preva- 

lent and it’s dangerous. It 

kills calves outright, or it 
weakens them so pneumonia 

finishes them off, or if they pull through 
they often are stunted. Get busy with 
SKP before white scours has a chance 
to sap your calves. SKP is a fast- 
acting treatment for scours 

Enough SKP to treat one calf is $1.25. 
A good heifer calf is surely worth 
$1.25. Get SKP from your Dr. Hess 
dealer—or write Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio 





CORRECT HEALING 


OF THE VITAL MILK DUCT 
demands, above all else, that the SHAPE of the duct be held 
in exact, normal position during healing. No device does 
this like scientifically-shaped, ivory-like BAG BALM Dilators. 
Smooth, flexible, sterilized and packed in medicated oint- 
ment. Will not dissolve, come apart or snag tissues. Cannot 
absorb pus infection. 25 in medicated BAG BALM. At all 


farm-supply stores. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonvalle ermont 


TEAT 
DILATORS 





More cutting — “Tomor- 
row 2. BUZZ MASTER To- 

See the deluxe riding model. Nothing else 
like ‘e Made by the oldest firm in the business 
now in our «7th year. Many special features used 
only on Ottawa Saws. Write for FREE DETAILS 

Kan 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-108 Brush 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure te notify ws three weeks 
cheed of time. Then you won't miss 
any isswes. Give both your old and 
new addresses. — Hoord'’s Dairyman. 


NO MORE RAT ee 








Protect your .—™ oad a peter with @ pwerenteed 
apt or 


Havananr trap. Captures wit 
burt children or pets. No springs of jaws. 
Restproet. Sizes for all needs. Send co 
for price list and tree booklet on trappin 


HAVAHMART, 39-) Water 5t., Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me free booklet and price list 
Name 


ot injuring; can't 
I 


from your own home grains for 
cows, colves, sows ond pigs. Give many 
usetul plans and short cuts on dowy and 
swine farming Show how to help lower 
feed costs ond roise profits. Your veter- 
inorian hes, or will be glod to get for 
you, FREE copies of “Feed her Bet- 
ter for Less” and “Profitable Pork” 
feed monvels. Ask him for 

your copies. 


O8 THRUSH IM RIDING HORSES 
New rubber STOCK-AID CATTLE BOOT. 
Easy to put on beeps medicine in ond heaps 
dirt out Satutechon querenteed 

Only $6.75 — Order yours today! 
STOCK-AID. Inc 
80% 795-J WAUCONDA. 


DAISY Cattle Marke. 


COMPLETE WITH CHAIN. Brass tag for HORNS 
and neck. Write for folder. 


GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
Dept. c Hurtingtes, ind, 
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cow to remove objects causing “hardware trouble" in cattle. 


J. W. BAILEY, D. V. M. 


OWADAYS we frequently 

hear stories about veteri- 

narians one place or an- 
other who have performed rumenot- 
omies on cows. The word is a little 
on the over-size order, but in plain 
language it means opening of the 
rumen or first stomach. It is gen- 
erally associated with “hardware” 
cases and the removal of nails or 
Other objects that have pierced the 
stomach. 

At other times rumenotomies are 
done to relieve indigestion. A mass 
of green feed may be causing a 
frothy bloat that does not yield to 
medical treatment. Or, dry feed 
like chaff or straw may cause seri- 
ous trouble by becoming tightly 
packed in the stomach. 

Sometimes there are other reasons 
for performing rumenotomies, too. 
A recent newspaper account told of 
one that was done to recover a pair 
of overalls. Not that they were so 
valuable or were causing any par- 
ticular trouble, since they would 
probably have eventually worked 
their way through the cow. How- 
ever, there was a wallet in the over- 
alls that contained most of a recent- 
ly cashed and good-sized milk check. 

Anyway, publicity here and there 
has interested quite a few people in 
this particular operation. For those 
of our readers who have never seen 
a rumenotomy performed, we'll try 
to describe the procedure From 
the very beginning it must be rec- 
ognized as major surgery, with 
sterile technique and instruments of 
the greatest importance. Wouldn't 
you be a little concerned about 
cleanliness if someone were going to 
open your stomach? 

Whenever possible the animal is 
fasted for 24 hours beforehand to 
decrease the amount of food in the 
stomach. The operation is usually 
performed on a standing animal that 
is confined in a stanchion. Pain is 
eliminated by the use of a local 
anesthetic much like that used by 
dentists for pulling teeth. It may 
be used in two ways for rumenoto- 
mies. 

Since the operation is performed 
through the left flank, an area in 
this region is first clipped, then 
shaved, and carefully disinfected. 
Depending on the size of the animal, 
a sufficient amount of procaine so- 
lution is then injected under the 
skin along the proposed line of cut- 
ting. 

An alternative method consists of 
blocking the three or four nerves 
that branch from the spinal cord 
and leave the backbone in the area 
just above the flank. These nerves 
are sometimes a little hard to lo- 
cate, since they are buried about 
three inches deep in muscles of the 
back. 

When sufficient “deadening” of the 
operative area has been secured by 
one or both methods, a sterile knife 
is used to make a four to six-inch 
cut in the skin. Working with sterile 
rubber gloves or carefully scrubbed 
hands, the surgeon uses boiled for- 
ceps to stop bleeding from large 
blood vessels that may be cut. 

Close under the skin lies a big 
sheet of muscle that has fibers run- 
ning parallel with the floor. Beneath 
it lies another sheet of muscle with 
fibers running obliquely toward the 
front leg. Under it 
sheet of muscle that has fibers run- 
ning perpendicular to the floor. Cuts 


is still another“ 


are made through all three of these 
big muscles, and then the white tis- 
sue known as peritoneum which sur- 
rounds all of the digestive organs is 
exposed. An incision through it 
brings the rumen into view 

This may be pulled through the 
cut muscles and sewed to the skin; 
or, four long tapes passed through 
it and given to helpers for holding 
close against the skin 

An then made in the 
stomach wall and a sterile rubber 
sheet introduced through the cut 
This has a large opening in the cen- 
ter and is arranged so that it forms 
a waterproof tunnel between the in- 
terior of the stomach and the out- 
side world. This is intended to pre- 
vent the spilling of germ-laden 
stomach contents onto the intestines 
and the raw edges of the wound. 
Such spilling would be almost cer- 
tain to result in more or less serious 
infection 

With the 


incision is 


rubber sheet in proper 
position a hand may be introduced 
into the stomach. Then the fingers 
may be used to feel for “hardware” 
or to scoop out troublesome stomach 
contents. Once the desired object 
has been accomplished, the incision 
must be closed again 

If done carefully, the rubber sheet 
can be removed without spilling any 
stomach contents in the body cavity 
or wound. The incision in the stom- 
ach is closed with a double row of 
catgut stitches, and then the organ 
is freed from the skin and allowed 
to fall back in the body. The peri- 
toneum and all three muscles are 
also repaired with catgut stitches 
The skin incision is closed with rib- 
bon-like cloth stitches in order to 
prevent them from tearing out when 
swelling occurs. The catgut stitches 
will be dissolved by body fluids after 
healing has occurred, but skin 
stitches have to be removed in about 
a week. Animals are best kept on 
a light diet during the recovery 
period. 


the 


A Long Island potato married an 
Idaho potato and eventually they 
had a little sweet potato. The little 
one .flourished, and in due time an- 
nounced that it wanted to marry 
Gabriel Heatter. “But you can't 
marry Gabriel Heatter,” declared 
the parents. “He's just a commen- 
tator.” 





Don't Miss Page 14 


From now until the end of 
March, everyone will be talk- 
ing about the five classes of 
dairy cattle in the 2lst Annual 
Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judg- 
ing Contest. If you haven't al- 
ready placed the class on page 
14, be sure to take a few min- 
utes and study this interesting 
class. Even though you may 
not think you are good at 
judging cattle, we know you 
will have fun matching your 
ability with other readers from 
all over the world. Holsteins 
are first this year, and they 
will be followed by Ayrshires, 
Jerseys, Brown Swiss, and 
Guernseys. Don't send in your 
placings until you have placed 
all five classes. 














HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Veterinary Column 


J. W. BAILEY, D.V.M. 


Vitamins for Calves 


At various times in the past few 
years we have heard quite a bit 
about the feeding of vitamins to 
young calves. Reports have been 
somewhat contradictory but in gen- 
eral they have not been very en- 
couraging. Our attention was re- 
cently drawn to some experimental 
work that involved 347 calves on 48 
farms in Washington, nine in New 
Hampshire, and two in Rhode 
Island. 

Cooperating dairymen fed large 
vitamins to half 
f their calves as soon as they were 
The remaining calves _re- 
eived no vitamins and served as 
Calves were treated al- 
ernately on all farms so that one 
eceived vitamins, the next one born 
did not, the next did, and so on. 


loses of assorted 


porn 


mntrols 


Examination of blood plasma from 
some calves at 46 days of age showed 
that the vitamin A content was gen- 
erally increased by the feeding of 
vitamins. The vitamin D value also 
appeared as appreciably higher in 
the vitamin-fed calves that were 
checked. Thus it would seem that 
the vitamins given by mouth were 
eventually reaching the blood stream 
as desired 

The Washington owners kept 
eight-week records of scours, colds, 
pneumonia, and death losses in their 
calves. The Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire owners kept similar rec- 
ords over a 30-day period. However, 
all records indicated that the vita- 
min feeding made no appreciable 
difference in the health of the calves. 

Scouring appeared in 31.7% of 
the treated calves as compared with 
32.3% of the controls. It also ap- 
peared that the feeding of vitamins 
to calves had no value in reducing 
colds, pneumonia, and death losses 
under a wide variety of conditions 
in the three involved states. Similar 
reports have followed experimental 
work done in Ohio, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and New York. As a result, 
the feeding of vitamins to calves 
does not seem likely to be of value 
to the average dairyman 

The story may be different when 
vitamin A alone is fed to cows dur- 
ing the latter part of pregnancy, 
since it is evidently passed on to 
with beneficial results. Any- 
way, work at Cornell University 
showed that calves from dams fed 
vitamin A made greater gains after 
birth and had scour trouble 
than those from given stand- 
ard rations before freshening. More 
study is needed before definite rec- 
ommendations can be made on the 
dosage of vitamin A for pregnant 
At present there is no logical 
explanation of why vitamin A is 
more beneficial when fed to preg- 
nant cows than when given directly 
to calves right after birth 


calves 


less 
cows 


cows 


However, if you've been losing 
this winter a day or two 
they were born apparently 
and healthy, you'll probably 
do well to think about feeding vita- 
min A to your pregnant cows during 
the last two weeks of their gestation 
period. At the present time feeding 
vitamins to calves after they're born 
seems to be pretty much a matter of 
getting on the job too late. 


calves 
after 
strong 


WARTS ON HEIFERS 


We have been raising our replace- 
ments for our dairy herd for many 
years, but this is the first time we 
have had any animals with warts. 
These heifers afflicted range from 6 
months to 1') years in age. All 
have at least one good sized wart, 
about the size of a nickel, and the 
wart is usually on the neck or on 
the top line somewhere. What would 
cause these and how can we remove 
them? 

These heifers are all in the same 
varn, the smaller ones separated by 
a partition. They all eat the same 
‘ations and use the same pasture, 
with the younger ones fenced off 
from the others. Our bull also shares 
this barn with these heifers, but he 
does not have any warts, 

Barrington, IL. H. ©. H. 


The warts described are caused 
by a virus and the condition is con- 
tagious. You may be able to re 
move them by two injections of 
wart vaccine about ten days apart. 
The vaccine may be secured from 
your veterinarian but is not always 
effective 

Consequently, it is often desirable 
to have a veterinarian remove them 
by surgery, in which case they are 
definitely gone for good. As an al- 
ternative you might try slipping a 
rubber band over the larger ones so 
it fits quite snugly around the base 
of the growths. This acts on the 
principle of the elastrator and elimi- 
nates a blood supply so the warts 
will drop off by themselves in a 
week or so. 


CALF SCOURS REMEDY 

Please give me the remedy for 
scours that consists of salol and bis- 
muth subnitrate, 

Wapakoneta, Ohio 0. 0. R. 

We usually use equal parts of salol 
and bismuth gubnitrate when com- 
pounding a scours remedy of these 
materials. 


BREEDING TROUBLE 


I have a Jersey cow bred twice 
and then went three months and 
came back in heat. Never has lost 
a calf. What would cause this cow 
to go three months and then come 
in heat again? 


Lewistown, Mont. H. R. 


We can think of four things as 
likely causes of your cow going 
three months between heat periods: 

1. She may have been infected 
with trichomoniasis that caused her 
to lose her calf when it was thirty 
to ninety days along and so small 
that it would have escaped notice. 

2. The same sort of thing might 
have happened if she had been in- 
fected with vibrionic abortion. 

3. A “yellow body” 
been retained on one c! her ovaries 
following the last heat period in- 
stead of gradually disappearing to 
allow heat in a normal manner. 

4. She may have grown so busy 
producing milk after that last heat 
that she forgot about coming in heat 
until her production decreased a 
little. After all, milk production and 
reproduction are pretty closely re- 
lated and overemphasis on one may 
cause the other to suffer accordingly. 


may heve 





Fieldman Bill Beard watches Doiryman Ben Alleman wiping a cow's udder 
nd teots with o B-K chiorine solution, and wing strip cup before milking. 


I know the value of B-K 
as an aid in mastitis ‘prevention 


... says Dairyman Ben Alleman, Cedar Point, Ill. 


Many other farmers— with 
the help of their fieldmen— 
get amazing benefits from 
the B-K Sanitation System. 


Over twenty years ago when Dairy Farmer 
Ben Alleman started his LaSalle County herd, 
his aim was quality milk and its resulting top- 
bracket income. “And the B-K System helped 
me accomplish just that,” says Mr. Alleman. 
“Tm 


“and 


an old friend of B-K,” he continued, 
aware of the part that B-K products 


and advertising have played in quality 
, ent. 

. Sy milk development 
La, dows he's able to put hundreds 
of dolar: more in dairy improve- 
ments—thanks to his fieldmon and 


the B-K System. 


*‘Just the other day Bill Beard, our association 
fieldman, and I were talking over the present 
B-K educational materials. We're very inter- 


ested in this service that you're giving us. 


**Keep emphasizing, among other things, the 
wiping of udders and teats with a B-K chlo- 


rine solution. I know its value as an aid in 


mastitis prevention. If mastitis strikes, some 


Sened Cred Coneen ee, come dairymen who have been building herds over 


his fleidman and the B-K System 
heiped him to get hundreds of dol 
lors more for his milk. 


the years stand to lose more than money.” 


You, too, can profit from the B-K System, 
easily and inexpensively. Why not let the 
B-K Sanitation System go to work for you 


now! Fill in and mail the coupon today! 


ASK YOUR FIELDMAN FOR A COPY OF THIS 


8-K BOOKLET, OR MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Pou Boerger, Fort Loromie, Ohio, 
figures his fleldmon and the 8-K 
System helped him to save the cost 


> t a Comp 
of several good cows. PennsyLVANIA Sact Manuractrurine Company 


1010 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa 


Dear Sirs 
Please send me a copy of your free booklet "No 
Use Crying Over Spilt Milk.” 


Name 
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‘PENN \@/SALT| 


dairy chemicals 


PaTRON OF 





PROGRESSIVE® CHEMISTRY A CENTURY 





No Calf, No Man, and No Machine 
Can Do a Satisfactory, Complete 
and Safe Job of Milking Cows 


without TUG and PULL. 


From father to son, from neighbor to 
neighbor, the SURGE story grows. 
Genuine SURGE Tug & Puli keeps the 
teat cups down where they won’t pinch 
the delicate part of the udder... milks 
fast and safe without a lot of hand 
help. SURGE does a real job of milk- 
ing cows ... ask your neighbor! 


Milk with Genuine Surge TUG & PULL! 


BABSON BROS. CO. 2843 w. 19th street, chicago 23, Ill. 


SYRACUSE * HOUSTON «+ EL MONTE (CALIF.) * KANSAS CITY + TORONTO + ATLANTA «+ SEATTLE + MINNEAPOLIS 





